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According to statements made public by the Cloak, Suit, and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 125,000 people find 
employment in the United States in making women’s and misses’ 
garments, about 60,000 of whom are employed in New York 
City and its environs. Approximately $50,000,000 are invested 
by the 138 members of the Manufacturers’ Association, who 
employ about two-fifths of the total number of employees, and 
control 50 per cent of the output, the product of all the city’s 
establishments being valued at about $180,000,000 of the $250,- 
000,000 in the whole country. 

Taking as a basis the census figures for 1900, which, of 
course, omit ten years of unexampled expansion, we find that 
in New York City (Manhattan and the Bronx) there were 1,479 
establishments with a capital of $26,306,029 and an average 
of 42,065 wage-earners, of whom 18,361 were men sixteen 
years of age and over, 23,461 women of the same age, and 
but 243 children under sixteen years. It is evident, therefore, 
that in this industry, whatever the other indictments against 
it, there is practically no child labor. The wages paid amounted 
to $19,933,239, while the value of the product totaled $99,- 
464,693. Whether the census figures for 1900 or the manu- 
facturers’ figures for 1910 be accepted, their magnitude is in- 
dicative of the importance of the industry and of the im- 
mense interests involved in the strike of I9gI0. 
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The past quarter of a century in this industry has been a 
period of strife and exploitation. Although unions have been 
in existence in the industry for twenty years, they were never 
strong, nor were they able, until last July, to induce any con- 
siderable proportion of the workers in the city’s 1,500 shops 
to enter the ranks. Nor did the policy of individual shop 
strikes pursued by the labor leaders make the unions popular 
with the workers or acceptable to the manufacturers. While 
many of these shop strikes had been successful in bringing about 
a contract with the employer “struck,” they had resulted not 
infrequently in broken contracts, hard feeling on the part of 
the employer, and a determination on his part to smash the 
union at the earliest possible moment. This attitude of the 
employer thus singled out for attack was not unnatural, for 
to be the only one of six or more manufacturers in the same 
building—as was often the case—from whom to exact condi- 
tions from which his rivals were entirely free, was to be placed 
under a severe handicap. The disorganized condition of the 
trade exposed the proprietors of the larger shops, often desir- 
ing to grant good working conditions and pay living wages, 
to the keen competition of the small manufacturer, who paid 
low wages and worked his employees seven days in the week 
amidst insanitary surroundings. The Struggle for existence 
in the industry was intense, and the employer who desired to 
introduce higher standards was forced by competition to ac- 
cept lower standards. 

While nearly one hundred shops were working under union 
conditions a year ago, they formed but a small proportion of 
the total number of shops in the city. The leaders, seeing the 
folly of attempting to continue so profitless a campaign as that 
of attacking the employers in detail, decided to try a united 
attack upon the whole body of manufacturers, and to carry 
out what had been a dream of the workers for some years—a 
general strike for better conditions and the union shop through- 
out the industry. They attempted, therefore, to strengthen the 
union, but after a year’s effort the organizers were unable to 
bring into the organization the great mass of the wage- 
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earners; and the union, as a result of this failure, was consid- 
ered by the manufacturers as a factor which they could finally 
overcome. The labor leaders, themselves, were not certain of 
their membership, and were doubtful as to the number who would 
obey their orders. In round figures, 19,000 votes, represent- 
ing not more than one-third of those engaged in the industry, 
were cast on the question of a strike, 18,776 favoring such ac- 
tion, and but a meager 500 opposing it. It was, therefore, 
practically a unanimous revolt of unionized workers against pre- 
vailing conditions which they deemed intolerable. 

Several days before the strike was called the employees 
had been notified by union officials to be on the lookout for a 
red circular which, when issued, directed them to lay down 
their tools at 2 o’clock, July 7, and report to certain halls for 
organization purposes. 

To one accustomed to long negotiations in well-organized 
trades and industries before the issuance of strike orders, the 
method here pursued of calling a strike without submitting 
grievances or having any negotiations whatever, seems peculiar. 
We must remember, however, that the union was weak; all deal- 
ings in the past had been with individuals, and there was no 
closely knit body of employers organized to conduct negotia- 
tions with their men, to whom the grievances could be easily 
submitted, or by whom a decision binding on any considerable 
number of manufacturers could be rendered. There were no 
men who could speak collectively for the employers, and as 
the labor leaders did not know what support they could rely 
upon among the workers within and without the unions, it 
seemed necessary to call a strike to find out what the real senti- 
ment was and how many of the workers were behind them in 
the demands made. 

On July 5, two days prior to the walk-out, an agreement 
embodying the demands of the workers and stating where set- 
tlement headquarters were to be found, was sent to each em- 
ployer. The response to the order to cease work on July 7 
was practically unanimous, Judge Goff stating that pursuant 
to that notice, 50,000 employees left their places of labor. Dur- 
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ing the conference 60,000 were said by Mr. London, attorney 
for the workers, to be on strike, and other estimates placed 
the number as high as 75,000. Shops were literally deserted, and 
the momentous struggle was on. 


II 


Prior to July 7 there had been an organization of manu- 
facturers whose principal purpose was to take care of credit 
matters, but it was not their custom to consider labor problems. 
When the members heard of the strike, however, they formed 
a defensive association known as the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association to guard their interests 
in the struggle ahead. Every member was pledged, among other 
things, not to “join in any agreement whatsoever with any 
organization which shall directly or indirectly involve the 
surrender of the control and management of his factory or sub- 
factories to any set or group of men whether calling themselves 
a union or anything else.” Immediately after the formation 
of this association its officials made an appeal to the public in 
which they challenged inspection of their shops for any evi- 
dence of insanitary conditions, and declared that wages, even 
in spite of unfavorable conditions, had increased proportion- 
ately with wages in other industries. They asked for nothing 
but fair play, stating that “if there be grievances between any 
shop employer and the workers in that shop” they failed to 
see “why they cannot be adjusted without resort to a general 
strike.” They believed that each shop could adjust its legitimate 
grievances, which was really an appeal for the  continu- 
ance of the individual shop dealings. They failed to “compre- 
hend why those who had earnestly striven to make their shops 
sanitary and their employees satisfied should suffer for those 
who lagged behind.” But “if there be grievances,” they added, 
“we will undertake to use our best efforts toward securing re- 
dress of them.” They complained that, without submitting any 
grievances (these were in fact embodied in the contracts sub- 
mitted to each employer), “our employees have left their posts 
by order of the union,” loyalty to which “led many to forget 
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their loyalty to us.” While professing that they had no inten- 
tion of excluding union labor from their shops, they declared 
with emphasis that if the strike was called in order to begin 
an organized effort to control their business, to dictate the run- 
ning of their shops, and to exclude those who did not care 
to join a union from earning a livelihood, then the fight would 
be a long and bitter one. Rather than accept such conditions, 
“they were quite prepared to go down in ruin.” All they asked 
was that there should be a fair discussion of any grievances 
that might exist, and that they should not be “called upon to 
surrender their factories to outside management.” 

Among the association’s 138 members there were three 
elements: first, the fair and reasonable manufacturers; second, 
those who joined the association in the hope of destroying the 
union; and third, those who thought that by becoming mem- 
bers they might be able to make more favorable terms in the 
negotiations. But judging from the position taken by the officers 
of the association in the early stages of the trouble, its policy 
was determined by those who, because of past experience, were 
most hostile to the union, or who really believed that it meant to 
manage and control their business in the future. 

A few days after the strike began officials of the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration approached the two sides 
in an effort to arrange a conference for the discussion of dif- 
ferences, but after a week’s endeavor they failed to make any 
real progress. A letter, dated July 18, from the chairman of 
the Manufacturers’ Executive Committee to the chairman of the 
Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration showed clearly that the 
manufacturers construed the contracts sent to them as “de- 
mands of the union,” which organization they would not allow to 
be their “sole employee” and the shop delegate “master of their 
factories.” They declared that they awaited the presentation 
of grievances as soon as their employees would present them 
in form to be discussed, but they were unwilling to participate in 
a discussion of what they considered the union demand—the 
“closed shop.” Preliminary interviews, brought about with the 
idea of arranging for a formal conference between delegates rep- 
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resenting the parties in disagreement, were held during the sec- 
ond and third week of the strike. On July 18, in pursuance of a 
suggestion made on the preceding evening, that a committee 
of ten from each side be selected, the chairman of the Union 
Settlement Committee notified the chairman of the associa- 
tion that everything was “in readiness for the proposed confer- 
ence.” But the manufacturers were unwilling to be hurried into 
a conference before certain conditions were fulfilled. As a 
result of that feeling, the Protective Association adopted a reso- 
lution on the very day the foregoing notice was dated, that they 
would hold “no conference with reference to settling this strike 
with any representative of the employees until they present in 
writing a statement of grievances to be discussed.at such confer- 
ence, which statement shall contain a waiver of any demand for 
the ‘closed shop.’ ” 

On the next day the Union Settlement Committee forwarded 
a communication in which some of the grievances and subjects 
for consideration were enumerated as follows: Inadequate 
wages, long hours, overtime, home work, unequal distribution 
of work, evils of the contract system, and all matters that the 
employees desired to present for the good of the entire trade. 
They added that if there should be a waiver of any particular 
point by either side, “it would hinder the work of the confer- 
ence, and make all efforts for a settlement of the pending dif- 
ficulty ineffectual.” In their reply, the manufacturers, although 
they considered that the grievances were stated in very gen- 
eral terms and that the clause about “all matters for the good 
of the entire trade” was too vague, said they felt that the com- 
munication furnished “a very sufficient basis for the beginning 
of aconference.’’ They restated their determination not to hold 
a conference unless the “closed shop” issue should be waived 
in advance. If all grievances should be adjusted in a confer- 
ence and the strikers should give an affirmative answer to 
any of these three questions: “Would you demand recogni- 
tion of the union?” “Would you demand the exclusion of non- 
union labor from our shops?” and “Would you demand that we 
sign a contract with the union?” a conference to end the strike 
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would be futile. The manufacturers were not engaged “in con- 
spiracy,” as had been charged, “to annihilate the union,” but 
were simply concerned “with their own business”; and if they 
should sign the contract proposed by the union, they would 
be inviting their own destruction, they asserted. 

On the sane day the union representatives replied that there 
was no intention on the part of the unions “to in any way in- 
jure your business,” but “the very opposite is in fact the case.” 
No specific answers, however, were given to the three vital 
questions propounded by the employers, but the union repre- 
sentatives declared their belief “in organization not restricted 
to the employees alone, but an organization of the employers 
as well,” and their willingness to meet with the employers “in 
conference and reach conclusions upon all matters which would 
promote the best interests of the trade that either side might 
present.” 

The evasion of the three questions was called to their at- 
tention by the chairman of the Employers’ Association in a let- 
ter dated July 21, and in it he repeated that unless these ques- 
tions were answered in the negative, “no conference to con- 
sider grievances . . . . can take place.” 

The manufacturers felt that before granting the demands 
and recognizing the union it should demonstrate its capacity 
for self-government and its ability to support and enforce 
any agreement made with them. The fundamental difficulties 
in adjusting the trouble were that the manufacturers felt that 
they could not depend upon the agreement which the union 
would make with them, nor could they get an agreement among 
themselves which they felt would be lived up to by the signers. 


III 


The parties had been carrying on the struggle for more than 
two weeks, and although the Bureau of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration had intervened, they were no nearer a conference to 
discuss their differences than when the strike began, because an 
apparently insurmountable obstacle—the “closed shop” issue— 
stood in the way. Each side was thoroughly aroused, certain 
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that ultimate victory would be won, and disposed to await 
eventualities. At this juncture and undismayed by the dole- 
ful outlook, Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, a member of the Civic 
Federation of New England, grappled with the situation, and 
got into touch with representatives of each side. After re- 
peated interviews he became convinced, so bitter and strained 
had become the relations between the two sides, that the only 
practicable move was to draft the services of some outside 
man of commanding ability, thoroughly familiar with labor 
disputes, and so eminently fair as to have the respect and con- 
fidence of both sides. But the situation was extremely delicate 
and full of pitfalls; for with each side represented by an attor- 
ney who had served his clients with ability and faithfulness, 
it was easy to give offense by intimating that either the one or 
the other should be superseded by one who was a stranger to 
all concerned. That seemed not only impracticable, but really 
impossible of attainment. However, the suggestion was ven- 
tured that if either side would, without superseding its New 
York attorney, add as counsel Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, it 
was believed that his great experience, his resourcefulness, and 
his well-known fairness would be valuable assets in breaking 
the seemingly hopeless deadlock. 

The strikers’ representatives received the suggestion with 
favor, and agreed that Mr. Brandeis should be invited to New 
York for a consultation. Mr. Brandeis accepted the responsibil- 
ity, and on July 24, under authority contained in a paper signed 
by many representatives of the strikers, he presented to the 
Manufacturers’ Association a proposal for a conference. In this 
proposal such grievances, in addition to those already set forth, as 
unreasonable night work, work in tenement houses, the disregard- 
ing of holidays and Sundays, irregular payment of wages, the 
exacting of security, charging for material and electricity, dis- 
crimination against and blacklisting of union men, were enumer- 
ated. To remedy these evils, it was declared necessary to establish 
a living standard of wages, regulate the hours of labor, limit night 
work, stop work on holidays, abolish all charges for electricity 
and appliances, do away with tenement-house work, prevent 
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discrimination, provide for regular payment of wages in cash both 
by manufacturers and outside contractors, do away with inside 
subcontracting, establish a permanent board of arbitration to 
settle grievances and appoint shop committees and shop delegates. 
Mr. Brandeis, as attorney for the union, transmitted this to the 
attorney for the Employers’ Association, together with a short 
note in which he stated that “all these officers [who signed 
the authorization] understand fully that in this proposal the 
closed shop is not a subject which can be discussed at the con- 
ference.” Three days later the Manufacturers’ Association ac- 
cepted “the proposition” signed by him as “attorney for the 
union”; and in response to the suggestion that Mr. Brandeis 
be brought into the negotiation, the attorney for the strikers 
and the attorney for the employers joined in an invitation to 
him to act as chairman of the conference which was to begin 
on July 28. Although many points remained to be settled, the 
agreement of the two sides on a chairman and his acceptance 
of the invitation augured well for the outcome of the negotia- 
tions. 


IV 


After preliminary speeches by Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Cohen, 
attorney for the Manufacturers’ Association, which gave evi- 
dence of a conciliatory spirit on both sides, the special griev- 
ances were taken up for discussion. The first was the charge 
for materials and electricity, an evil in the trade which the 
unions declared should be corrected. Some labor men esti- 
mated that 10,000 operatives paid for power, on the average, 
about 3% per cent of their earnings, while others thought that 
such charges were deducted from the wages in 75 per cent 
of the shops, and that 50 per cent of the operatives were affected 
by them. These charges were objected to because it was alleged 
that in many shops they represented not only their cost, but 
a very considerable profit for the employer ;' and because, when 
an agreement was reached as to wages, the men wished to know 


* Some employers, it was alleged, charged their employees for needles, and six cents for 
spools of silk that cost them but four cents. 
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what their pay would be at the end of any given week, and to 
receive exactly that sum without deductions of any sort. . 

During the discussion of this grievance, it was developed 
that in some high-class shops turning out the finest products, foot 
power was used rather than steam or electricity, the manufactur- 
ers taking the position that in such shops the installation of 
power was impracticable. They doubted, therefore, whether 
a general rule for the entire industry could be made. The manu- 
facturers readily admitted that charges for power and mate- 
rial should represent only the exact cost to them; and inasmuch 
as the door to fraud was open through such charges, they agreed 
that they should be abolished. It was also agreed that in addi- 
tion to the abolition of the charges complained of, electric or 
steam power should be introduced within a reasonable time into 
shops using foot power, the meaning of the phrase “a reason- 
able time” to be decided later. 

The matter of sending work to the homes of employees 
to be done in tenement houses was easily disposed of, the manu- 
facturers agreeing not to give out such work, and promising 
to discipline any member violating the agreement, while the 
union officials likewise promised to discipline members doing 
work under such conditions. With the manufacturers on the 
one hand determined to have the agreement strictly observed, 
and the union on the other hand enforcing it also, it was felt 
that the agreement reached would become the ruling factor 
throughout the trade, which would protect both employers and 
workers from unfair competition. What made it easier, per- 
haps, to secure an understanding on this question was the fact 
that prior to the conference, more than 350 manufacturers, both 
large and small employers of labor, had already signed the agree- 
ment “not to give work to employees to be done at their homes.” 

In discussing the exaction of security it was developed that 
the contracts were often drawn so one-sidedly by dishonest 
lawyers as to be absolutely worthless. Security, which in the 
case of small manufacturers often constituted a considerable 
portion of their working capital, was exacted from the em- 
ployees, one of the conditions of the contract being that the 
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men should not join the union, go out on strike, or stop work 
during a strike. In the case of the large manufacturers, it was 
alleged that the security was obtained by deducting a portion 
of the weekly wage as a guaranty that the workers would do none 
of those things. The giving of time-contracts, considered by the 
men one of the most demoralizing factors in the trade and a 
twin evil with security—for security was exacted only when 
there was a contract—was another method of opposing all 
effort on the part of the employees to form an organization. 
The men signing contracts were regarded as price-makers; 
for at the beginning of the season there were few employees 
except those on contract, the prices paid them fixing the wages 
for the great mass of piece-workers for the season. Contracts, 
it was asserted, were not usually given in times of peace, but 
only as a war measure when a feeling of unrest appeared and 
the piece-workers proposed to settle prices and ask for increased 
rates. Then the manufacturers gave contracts to “head off” 
such a movement. If an agreement between the piece-workers 
and the employers could not be reached, the contract-worker 
was then “piled up” with work while the piece-workers were 
only partially employed, and making but one-half the usual 
wage. It was also asserted that the garments for which bet- 
ter prices were paid were turned over to the week-workers, 
while the cheaper ones, yielding smaller returns, were given to 
the piece-workers. An additional and a fundamental objec- 
tion to these contracts was that the constitution of the union 
made ineligible to membership any person working under an 
individual contract. If permitted, such contracts would under- 
mine the contract made by the collective bargaining of the union. 
The contract evil as described was to pick out a few in- 
dividuals in a factory, give them time-contracts, and exact a 
deposit, ranging from two to five hundred dollars, as security 
for the performance of the contract. This, it was felt, created 
unfair competition among employees, who, because of the cer- 
tainty of employment for a specified time, were willing to work 
for less than current prices, and for more than the usual num- 
ber of hours. Such an arrangement worked against the men 
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who wished an equalization of conditions, and against those 
manufacturers who favored standard conditions, and who were 
opposed to ruinous and unfair competition, made possible by 
the avarice of both employers and wage-earners. 

On the part of the manufacturers it was contended that 
they had many skilful and high-salaried men in their employ, 
most of whom were financially irresponsible for the breach of 
a contract; and in such cases security was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the manufacturers, to whom continued work by these 
employees was just as essential as their capital or machinery. 
Should men, so important to a manufacturer, leave their posi- 
tions in the height of the season their places could not be filled 
and the employer would suffer great financial loss. 

When discrimination against, and blacklisting of, union 
men came up for discussion, the employers’ attorney, Mr. Cohen, 
readily assented that if either of these things had been done in 
the past they should not be continued, and that his association 
was prepared to discipline any member guilty of either. 

Hours of labor, with which was closely connected the ques- 
tion of overtime or night work, and work on Sundays and legal 
holidays, was recognized as a most difficult problem to solve. 
While the manufacturers could strictly enforce the stipulation 
—because the keys to factories were in their possession—it was 
felt, even if an agreement could be reached, that the power of 
the union to enforce it would be taxed to the utmost, owing to 
the ambition of operatives to earn as much money as possible 
to enable them to start on careers as manufacturers. 

While the men conceded that in the cloak trade the old 
sweatshop system had been modified to some extent, it was 
alleged that workers were still obliged to labor from fifteen to 
sixteen hours a day. They worked from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 11 and 12 o'clock at night, and then took un- 
finished work to their homes. This strenuous labor, night 
and day, and seven days in the week, was limited only by the 
physical capacity of the men to endure it. By working these 
long hours, it was recognized that the unscrupulous employer 
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had an immense advantage over men eager to observe a nine- or 
ten-hour day, and was able to underbid his more humane rivals. 

The fair manufacturers began clearly to see that they them- 
selves could best be protected from their less scrupulous fel- 
lows by the active co-operation of a strongly organized union, 
which could enforce the agreement reached, and discipline mem- 
bers guilty of its breach. It was understood that the piece- 
workers, who knew no limit to their hours of labor when not 
under restraint, were the hardest factors in the situation, the 
difficulty of which was greatly increased by the constant influx 
of great numbers of workers and the steadily increasing num- 
ber of manufacturers, the striking employee of five years ago 
being the illiberal and unreasonable boss of today. The mobile 
and fluctuating character of the employees may partially be un- 
derstood when it is stated that since the outbreak in July about 
Io per cent of the strikers have become contractors or mer- 
chants or have gone into other lines of business, many of their 
places being filled by recent arrivals from Italy and Russia. 
Mr. Cohen, who seemed to doubt the ability of the union to 
prevent its members from working at piece-work for sixteen 
or eighteen hours a day outside of the factories, was “not very 
optimistic as to the outcome of our agreement upon this ques- 
tion.” 

The demands were that a working week should consist of 
forty-eight hours in six working days, with no overtime per- 
mitted between November 15 and January 15, and during June 
and July, nor on Saturday nor on any day for more than two 
and a half hours, nor before 8 A.m., nor after 8 P.M., and for 
such overtime, double the usual wages should be paid. During 
the remainder of the year it was provided that employees might 
be required to work overtime, provided the employees of the 
firm as well as all the employees of outside contractors were 
engaged to the full capacity of the factory. It was also de- 
manded that week-workers be paid for the ten legal holidays in 
New York, and that no employees, whether week or piece-work- 
ers, be compelled to work on legal holidays. The union would 
not allow them to work on such holidays, even though paid for 
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double time, because, it was argued, if permitted to work for 
double pay, they could not be prevented from working for regu- 
lar pay. Employers who observed Saturdays would be allowed 
to work on Sundays. 

It was agreed by both sides that the trade could not be revo- 
lutionized immediately, but that changes must be gradual to 
give the employers ample time to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. The chairman, in speaking of his experience with 
overtime and excess work at certain seasons in other trades, 
said he had been shown how the men in the trade could, to 
a great extent, by co-operation reduce overtime and the conges- 
tion of work by spreading it over a longer period; and he be- 
lieved, if that were recognized as a thing desired, that they would 
find themselves able, after a time, to go much farther than they 
were inclined to go in the present year. 

The grievance of irregularity of payment consisted in un- 
certain periods, sometimes one week and sometimes two, and 
in the difficulty of getting the money on the appointed day, one 
workman alleging that he wasted a portion of three days stand- 
ing in line waiting for an hour or two each day; which was 
not an exceptional experience, it was asserted. The strikers 
also demanded that payment should be in cash rather than by 
checks, a practice which the members of the association declared 
to be an exception with them. Checks were frequently cashed 
in saloons, which was an evil that should be abolished. The 
men also alleged that garments all finished but the sewing on 
of the buttons, were often not “passed” because the buttons 
were not furnished by the employers. The employers said that 
as pay-day approached some operatives frequently had work 
which they expected to finish in time for payment then, and to 
oblige them the pay-roll was held back. The “operator” might 
have done his portion of the work, but neither the presser nor 
the finisher had completed his. Until the garment was finished 
and “passed,” it was argued, the employer ought not to pay for 
it; for he should not be expected to pay for a garment half- 
finished. 

The workmen argued that when any process was com- 
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pletely finished, the worker should be paid for it on the first pay- 
day after the end of the week in which it was finished, whether 
some subsequent processes were completed or not. This prin- 
ciple had long been adopted by the better class of manufactur- 
ers, said Mr. Cohen, who felt that the problem of book-keeping 
in piece-work, where the greatest difficulty would be experi- 
enced, could be worked out with patient application. 
Subcontracting, which was done within the shops, was char- 
acterized as one of the worst evils in the trade. The indictment 
as drawn was that this system relieved the proprietors of the 
shop from both moral and legal responsibility to those actually 
performing the labor, who were placed under the control of 
men who paid the lowest possible wages, worked their em- 
ployees the longest possible hours, and who were not infrequently 
irresponsible financially. The employee having a grievance 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to discover any person in 
authority to hear his complaint or grant relief. The men did 
not object to division of labor, but they did demand that no sub- 
contractor be allowed in the shops, and that each man doing 
a certain process should be paid directly by the manufacturer, 
who should be liable to all under him for wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment. The evil did not exist through- 
out the trade, but was largely confined to the pressing section, 
where “green hands,’ or men with little skill were eagerly 
employed. It was alleged that the few persons to whom the 
shop contracts were given, because of their ability to give four 
or five hundred dollars as security, instead of employing com- 
petent men whose wages should be from sixteen to twenty dol- 
lars a week, succeeded in hiring men almost direct from Ellis 
Island at rates from one-third to one-half the normal figures. 
Since such cheap labor could be secured, competent men could 
get work but nine months in the year. Meanwhile, the press- 
ing contractors were making from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars a week. Subcontractors would them- 
selves do the work when trade was slack; when it was more 
active; they would work overtime; and only when it was a 
physical impossiblity for them to do all the work would they 
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take on new men. As a result, it was only at the very height 
of the season that they would employ a full complement of 
workers. 

In justice to fair employers it was acknowledged that they 
were not necessarily the beneficiaries, but often the victims, of 
the system, inasmuch as it gave the unfair man his opportunity 
and his advantage. The men argued that if it was possible for 
the manufacturers to hire four or five pressers, and permit them 
to employ their assistants or helpers, there was no apparent rea- 
son why the employers should not hire all of their pressers 
direct. No skill is required in organizing pressers, but any com- 
petent man is able to do pressing of all kinds. The 
more subcontractors there were, the more commissions 
or profits had to be paid these middlemen, with the in- 
evitable result of very low wages to the final workers. The 
strikers insisted that subcontracting could be done away with, 
because some manufacturers of importance had abolished it a 
year or more before the strike with no bad results. On the 
contrary, their establishments had expanded, and their business 
had flourished. 

In answer to this indictment, the manufacturers entered 
a plea of partial confession and avoidance. While contending 
that the system offered a reward to efficient executives without 
capital, they acknowledged that it did open the door to very 
considerable abuse. They sought to justify it, however, be- 
cause the “good organizer of pieces” could find assistants with 
special skill in a particular process, and use them in that branch 
of the trade, while in other branches using other workers with 
similar skill in their specialties. It was likened to the system pre- 
vailing, before it was prohibited by statute, of sending garments 
to a tailor in his home who, in turn, would employ assistants 
to complete them. Under the then prevailing custom the scene 
of such operations had been transferred from the home to the 
factory. In factories making higher grade garments the sys- 
tem had no foothold. Because of the necessity of securing 
artistic beauty as well as mere utility, the employer in such 
shops felt obliged to have personal contact with the workers. 
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In shops making cheaper garments sudden abolition of sub- 
contracting would revolutionize.the trade. Although manufac- 
turers who “approached the question in a spirit of improvement” 
felt it desirable to do away with subcontracting, make the em- 
ployer responsible for the wages of men working for subcon- 
tractors, and fix a minimum wage for such workers, yet in their 
deliberations practical difficulties had been disclosed which pre- 
sented “insurmountable objections to the sudden abolition of the 
system.” 

The manufacturers were unable to give any clear explana- 
tion of the necessity of having in the trade a system which they 
themselves conceded opened the door to great abuses, and which 
they deemed desirable to abolish. During the discussion, the 
chairman, who had dealt with similar difficulties in other indus- 
tries, was constantly seeking to learn why manufacturers could 
not, instead of making contracts with a few men and permitting 
them to hire the real workers, employ direct their trim- 
mers, pressers, and finishers. He pressed his questions for in- 
formation with patience, tact, and persistence, and finally secured 
the admission that subcontracting was simply a custom which had 
fastened itself upon the trade. In the pressing branch, it was 
alleged that “peculiar conditions” existed; that the class of men 
employed by the subcontractor “will work more faithfully for 
him than for the employer direct.” Finally, it was admitted 
that the difficulty was not inherent in the work, but was attribu- 
table to certain habits into which the mass of workers had 
fallen. Really it was an exotic imported from Europe, which 
should have no place in our industrial life. 

The regulation of wages in a trade in which approximately 
three-fourths of the employees are engaged on piece-work, was 
recognized as a most difficult problem. But it was undertaken 
by the union with the avowed intention of enabling its mem- 
bers to receive more pay for their labor, and to establish a stand- 
ard for piece-workers, the object being to promote uniformity, 
and protect the employers of union men from the competition of 
rivals paying lower wages. The rates demanded for week- 
workers ranged from $26 per week for cutters, down to 
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$12 for skirt finishers, and for piece-workers the demand 
was 75 cents an hour. This latter seemed, it was admitted, to 
be very “big compensation,” and if applied to all week-work- 
ers, would give a much higher average than that asked for in 
the scale presented. According to the scale, the average worker, 
it was calculated, would be able to make a fair wage, while 
the fast worker would be able to earn according to his speed 
and ability. As to the piece-workers—the most skilful men in 
the trade, who were not to be employed by the week under any 
circumstances—it was stated that their employment during the 
year was less steady than that of the week-workers; and be- 
cause of interruptions, lack of continuous work throughout the 
day, and delays in securing their work from foremen dur- 
ing the days they did work, they lost more time than the week- 
workers. The employers saw to it that week-workers were 
constantly employed; but not having the same financial inter- 
est in the piece-workers, they were not concerned about the lat- 
ter, whose real earnings, owing to lack of employment and loss 
of time from delays, would not be seventy-five, but from thirty- 
five to fifty cents an hour. 

The manufacturers contended that such losses of time, if 
any, were due to a lack of system which ought to be corrected 
without punishing the well-regulated factory for what happens 
only in the ill-regulated one. After a long discussion, it was 
finally understood that this demand did not contemplate pay- 
ment by the hour, but that “the rate of 75 cents was suggested 
as a standard of what piece-workers are expected to earn.” 

In the early part of the discussion admissions, interesting 
because of their bearing on steps taken before a settlement was 
reached, were made by representatives of the contending parties. 
The men frankly announced that they were engaged in the 
conference to establish standards, to abolish unfair competi- 
tion, and secure higher wages, a result which had not been ob- 
tained by previous efforts, because of opposition to the union by 
the majority of manufacturers not only in New York City but 
throughout the country. Manufacturers were assured that the 
wages agreed upon would be enforced in the trade in the city, 
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and that immediate efforts to bring up wages in other manu- 
facturing centers, proportionately to the New York standard, 
would be made. 

This announcement was most kindly received by the em- 
ployers who, doubtful of the ability of the union to enforce the 
agreement, wished to know, if they granted the terms demand- 
ed, that the same rates would be enforced against their com- 
petitors. As long as it was left to competition, nothing pre- 
vented the men from working for what they could get, and 
the employer from cutting down wages almost to the vanish- 
ing point, the result being that wages, instead of increasing, were 
steadily diminishing. The manufacturers sought, in the organi- 
zation of the union, “one of the strongest means by which to 
prevent the inexorable law of competition” and they welcomed 
the “union for that, if not for a great many other things.” 
Realizing the necessity of having the strongest possible union 
to deal with, they recognized the fact that co-operation between 
two strong organizations was necessary to solve the problems 
with which they were dealing. As Mr. Cohen said: “Unless 
we meet the law of competition by the law of co-operation, 
the competition will survive and we will be hurt just as you 
will be hurt.” 

Insanitary conditions, upon which emphasis had been placed, 
in public statements made early in the strike, were omitted, to 
the surprise of the employers, from the grievances submitted 
for discussion. The men’s representatives stated that employ- 
ers in the conference had shops which had reached “the best 
level and the best standards in the trade.” Nevertheless, the 
men insisted that decided reforms were necessary for the pro- 
duction of clean garments and for the protection of the public 
and the workers. Members of the Protective Association, sensi- 
tive to the charge of insanitary shops, had publicly invited in- 
spection of them. Such inspection had been made by a woman 
reporter for one of the New York papers, who found the larger 
shops and some of the smaller ones “models in sanitation and 
provision for the comfort of the workers.” Naturally, the 
manufacturers, not being willing to be punished for the short- 
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comings of rivals, wished provision made for the investigation 
and disposition of such grievances in the future. Their sug- 
gestion was that a Board of Sanitary Control, on which the 
public should be represented, be organized, whose duty it would 
be to establish a standard to which all factories should con- 
form. 

Another serious difficulty in the trade was lack of continu- 
ous employment. An investigation of its various branches, by 
one familiar with industrial and commercial affairs, showed that 
conditions as to continuity of work among makers of muslin 
underwear, waists, dresses, and kimonos were not bad; nor 
were they among those making medium and high-priced “style 
merchandise.” In the former, the tendency was toward greater 
steadiness and longer employment, but if employers were willing 
to take reasonable business risks, they could keep their hands 
employed fifty weeks in the year, instead of ten months, as 
at present. In the latter, there was no reason, it was said, why 
the more intelligent manufacturers should not be able to give 
their employees an average of ten months’ work in the year. 
The problem was more serious among the better type of manu- 
facturers, like the members of the Protective Association, who 
were regarded as “leading style exponents.” They practically 
controlled the production of high-priced suits and coats, and 
yet were able to give their employees only a limited working 
season. Those who made suits to sell for $25 and more 
were unable to give employees more than six or seven months’ 
work at full capacity. While the workers in the better type of 
shops had an average period of eight months, the actual time 
they worked at full pay was perhaps not more than one-half 
that period. The reason was that at the opening of the season 
a manufacturer would pay $3.25 for making a coat which the 
retailer bought for $18. Six weeks later, when the retailer 
was ready to place a “repeat” order, the price offered for the 
same coat was but $16 and the order was conditional upon the 
acceptance of the reduced offer. Meanwhile, the manufacturer 
had to pay the same price for his materials; his rental was 
no lower; interest charges were as much as before, and his cost 
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of manufacture could be reduced in but one of two ways. To 
accept the order he had either to reduce his labor cost, or be 
satisfied with less profit. He, therefore, would offer his work- 
ers the alternative of making the coat for $2.50, instead of 
$3.25, the former price, or of remaining idle. They were forced 
to accept, and a few weeks later were obliged to choose again 
between no work and further reduction. The amount of work 
was steadily growing less, and, at the same time, the rate of 
compensation was steadily diminishing. The wage-earner was 
between the upper and the nether millstone, and his position 
was anything but an enviable one. Responsibility for this con- 
dition was shifted by the manufacturers upon the retailers, who, 
with the public, seemed to be largely responsible. 


V 


By a clever arrangement of the topics for discussion those 
on which agreement was expected were listed first, and those on 
on which disagreement would be more likely were deferred until 
the last. For more than two days the discussion continued, with 
but few indiscreet statements to ruffle sensitive feelings or cause 
resentment, and the outlook for a speedy settlement seemed 
good. Well along in the afternoon session of the second day 
the manufacturers announced the decision they had reached as 
to the grievances, as follows: they agreed not to charge for 
power, and to instal electricity for machines, as far as practi- 
cable, within a reasonable time; to abolish the deposit system for 
shuttles, bobbins, silk, and parts of machinery, and to make 
no charge for materials; to establish a uniform deposit of $1 
with uniform receipts, the deposit to be returned promptly 
to all entitled; not to give to employees work to be taken home 
at night; to make no time-contracts with union men, nor with 
non-union men, except foremen, designers, and pattern-graders ; 
to cancel all existing contracts with union men; not to discrimi- 
nate against, or blacklist any union men; to accept and observe 
the ten legal holidays; to pay wages weekly in cash; to estab- 
lish a Board of Sanitary Control; to abolish subcontracting 
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inside factories; and to pay each worker as soon as his work 
was inspected and “passed.” 

At the same time, they declared that they knew of no black- 
listing or discrimination practiced by their members against 
union men; nor did they concede that the members of their as- 
sociation were guilty of not furnishing necessary materials, to 
hinder or delay piece-work, or of delaying the inspection and 
“passing” of garments. 

The foregoing proposals differed from the demands only 
in phraseology. The two sides were so near together that it 
seemed almost impossible not to agree. On the question of 
wages and hours of labor, however, a real difference existed. 
The men asked for the Saturday half-holiday the year round, 
while the employers conceded it only for the four months of 
May, June, July, and August. Between the wage-schedule de- 
manded and offered, there was a difference, on the average, of 
about $2 per week for each class of employees. A subcommit- 
tee consisting of four representatives from each side was ap- 
pointed to consider the two disputed points in the hope that 
a brief conference would bring about an agreement. The men’s 
committee, having no authority to change the demands, wished 
to refer the question of arbitrating the hours and wages, as 
suggested by the employers, to a vote of their members. 

When remedies for the correction of grievances were taken 
up for discussion, differences boding ill for an agreement be- 
gan to appear. Several times during the conference the manu- 
facturers’ attorney had expressed the hope that it would be 
possible to secure co-operation in the trade between a strong 
union and a strong employers’ association; but when the men 
suggested that the best, and in their opinion, the only means 
of securing that co-operation, was through the union shop— 
which, interpreted by Mr. Lennon, a representative of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and a conferee, meant that in all the 
branches not excepted, all the employees should belong to the 
union—long-standing antagonism to the “closed shop” soon be- 
came manifest. The chairman interpreted Mr. Lennon’s union 
shop to mean “‘a shop which had reached so high a degree of per- 
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fection in organization, that everybody in it was a union man, 
not by agreement with the employer, but as a result of those 
processes of persuasion that have been so effective in extending 
the union body.” If it did not mean that, but the “closed 
shop,” then it would be a breach of the terms on which the con- 
ference was held. It was argued that the “closed shop” could 
be discussed under the topic of remedies—if they concluded 
that no remedy other than the “closed shop” could be suggested. 
The chairman, however, declared that his understanding of his 
authorization was that the “closed shop” could not be discussed 
at all; but by this decision discussion of the union shop was 
not excluded, because the union shop is the attainment of per- 
fection in the organization of labor, and as that perfection was 
favored by all in the conference, its discussion would be per- 
mitted. 

When this ruling was made, the union representatives asked 
permission to withdraw for a short consultation. After an in- 
terval of several hours, during which the chairman consulted 
with each side, the conference again convened. Mr. Brandeis, 
realizing that all desired co-operation between the employers 
and the union, and that the union should be so strengthened 
that in time practically all operatives in the shops would be 
members of the union, felt that the union should be helped by 
the manufacturers, which could be most effectively done “by 
providing that they should give the preference to union men 
where the union men were equal in efficiency to any non-union 
applicants.” Under this plan decision as to the competency of 
the employees would rest with the employers, as is the case in 
every “closed shop,” but the union, with this preference faith- 
fully observed, and efficient work done by the leaders, would 
be in control, so that the small percentage of non-union men in 
the shops, if there should be any, would not interfere with the 
union. That, in the rough, was his suggestion as to a proper 
basis for getting together. 

The success of the plan depended upon good faith and hon- 
orable dealings between the two parties. Should anyone be 
guilty of discrimination and unfairness, the question would be 
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referred to and decided by the appropriate board, and all rights 
would be protected. Mr. Brandeis felt that the adoption of 
such an agreement would be infinitely more effective than a 
“closed-shop” agreement entered into under duress with reserva- 
tions and the intention of evading and breaking it at the first op- 
portunity. The arrangement involved great difficulties, and if 
agreed to by the delegates, it would require hard work on their 
part to secure its ratification by their respective bodies. If, 
however, each side undertook courageously to point out to their 
constituencies the advantages to be gained by such a course, 
the result would be a great advance for unionism, and one of 
the greatest advances made in improving the condition of the 
working-man. Recognizing the gravity of the situation, the 
chairman closed his statement by an earnest appeal not to ac- 
cept it hastily or reject it hastily, but to consider whether so 
great an opportunity should be allowed to pass. 

The union men were not prepared to accept the proposal 
or to give time for its consideration, as they were limited by 
their instructions to a forty-eight hour conference. Their 
spokesman, after stating that although a number of demands 
were practically conceded by the employers, said that the out- 
come as to the “fundamental issues’—an increase in wages 
and a reduction of the hours of labor—was grievously disappoint- 
ing and he asked, by the direction of his associates, that the 
conference close. Desultory discussion about the inadequacy 
of the wage-schedule submitted by the manufacturers followed; 
but it soon developed that opposition on the part of the strikers 
to the “preferential union shop” was based, by two objecting 
delegates, upon their experience under contracts made with in- 
dividual employers. Such contracts had not worked well, they 
declared. Those were quite different, it was suggested, from 
the preferential contract made by a strong and comprehensive 
union. The difficulty of compelling the great mass of work- 
ers—many of them recent arrivals from Italy and Russia, re- 
cent members of the union, and unable to speak or understand 
well the English language—to act according to directions, was 
pointed out, as well as their difficulty in distinguishing between 
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the two kinds of shops; for to them the union shop meant the 
“closed shop.” Objection was made also to the phrase “equal 
in ability to do the job,” in the clause defining the latitude of 
choice to be allowed manufacturers in selecting their employees. 
It was also pointed out that the more refined the distinctions 
were, the less likely the workers were to understand them, and 
the greater the danger that they would think themselves de- 
ceived. 

This was a regrettable condition, of course, but language 
had to be used which would be intelligible to the men engaged 
in the conference. Cases would arise where twenty persons 
might be competent for the job, and yet there would be degrees 
of competency, so that the liberty must be given to select the 
best, or the trade could not advance. Another objection was 
that the suggestion was “something too new,” and could “not 
be done at that crisis.” 

As a justification for the desire to end the conference, it was 
said that every day it continued the opportunity to get employ- 
ment for 1,200 or 1,500 people was deferred. Each day, prior 
to the conference, sixty or seventy union contracts were signed 
by manufacturers, but since the conference began, they were 
withholding signatures, awaiting the result of the negotiations. 

Against the expressed wish of the chairman that the confer- 
ence be not ended so long as there was hope for the considera- 
tion of the proposals, and after a second consultation, the men’s 
committee requested that the conference adjourn; that the at- 
torneys and the chairman endeavor to work out a solution, sub- 
mit it in writing to either side, and then “meet again.” 


VI 


On Monday, August 1, Mr. Cohen submitted to Mr. London 
and to Mr. Brandeis a proposal in which he again offered to 
submit to arbitration the wage and Saturday half-holiday ques- 
tions. As to the union or “closed shop,” as understood by the 
employers, he stated the manufacturers’ position to be that they 
could not coerce anyone into joining the union, but “they can 
let it be known that they are in sympathy with the union, and that 
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as between a union and a non-union man, of equal ability to 
do the job, they will employ the union man.” If the proposi- 
tion were accepted, they promised to “announce to all their em- 
ployees that they believed in the union, and that all who desired 
its benefits should share in its burdens.” The union was seek- 
ing, it was stated, not the “closed shop” as understood by the 
manufacturers, but the union shop, which meant a “shop where 
the majority of the men employed are union men, and where 
the employer is known to be in sympathy with the union.” Manu- 
facturers were said to believe that modern conditions justified the 
recognition of a well-organized and well-disciplined union to that 
extent. With good faith and wise leadership on each side, co- 
operation, it was believed, could lift the industry to a higher 
position than it occupied. To accomplish so great a social re- 
sult, the union must help to drive out of the industry the sweat- 
shop bosses and the unscrupulous manufacturers. It was also 
proposed that a joint board of arbitration, on which the public 
would have representatives, should be established, and that no 
strikes or lockouts should occur until grievances were first sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

That same day Mr. Brandeis replied to Mr. Cohen’s pro- 
posal, suggesting that certain changes be made in the docu- 
ment. The important ones made clear the future relations of 
the manufacturers with the union by distinctly promising that 
“the manufacturers can and will declare in appropriate terms 
their sympathy with the union, their desire to aid and strengthen 
the union,” and that “as between union men and non-union 
men of equal ablity to do the job, they will employ the union 
men.” To the promise to announce to all employees their be- 
lief in the union was to be added that “the preference will be given 
to the union men,” and for the clause describing the union shop 
was to be substituted, “they seek the union shop,” “by which 
they mean a shop in which union standards prevail, and the 
union man is entitled to the preference.” With these changes 
made, Mr. Brandeis was willing to join in recommending the 
acceptance of the proposal. 

The modifications were accepted before the end of the day; 
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but the conferees did not meet, nor were the disputed ques- 
tions of wages and hours submitted to the members of the unions 
for their referendum. On the contrary, on the same day, the 
New Post, published by the union, contained “an official an- 
nouncement by the Executive Board of the Strikers concern- 
ing negotiations with the Bosses’ Association,” which showed 
indications of the bitter feeling so much in evidence in the 
early stages of the strike, but which was held in restraint dur- 
ing the conference by the chairman’s ability to smooth out 
difficulties and to conduct proceedings in a parliamentary manner. 
lt also showed that the leaders were suspected of disloyalty, 
and were having difficulty in controlling the rank and file. 

This announcement branded as false and as emanating from 
enemies of the organization rumors that the general executive 
board was prepared to settle on the open-shop basis and waive 
recognition of the union. The leaders were suspected of be- 
trayal and dishonesty; the outcry coming from “dark sources” 
was “caught up by the ignorant, uninformed new recruits.” 
Those in the ranks were appealed to not to be misled by base- 
less rumors, and they were warned that if the bosses—who were 
charged with being the sources from which came the baseless 
stories- -“ruin the reputation of the leaders and plant seeds of 
suspicion, the struggle must result in failure.” It was an- 
nounced that the conference was broken off “not only because 
the bosses will not grant union shops, but because they have 
practically conceded nothing.” Hostilities were renewed after 
the truce and were to be waged with much bitterness and acri- 
mony for five additional weeks. 

It is difficult to determine what was the real reason for this 
wider breach when agreement seemed so near at hand. It may 
have been that the men signing the paper authorizing Mr. 
Brandeis to present the demands and to act as their attorney, 
did not thoroughly understand, as intimated by Mr. Cohen,? 
the basis of the conference. It may have been that the lead- 
ers were not able at that time to bring their constituents to 
an approval of the settlement, and lacked the courage necessary 


* Proceedings of the Conference jp. 143. 
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in such a case. It may have been that the rates of wages and 
hours offered by the employers, and which employees regarded 
as fundamental and vital issues, were so grievously disappoint- 
ing as to cause unwillingness on their part to submit them to 
arbitration. It may have been that their past experience in 
the individual-shop crusade, in which contracts were evaded 
and violated with such frequency as to make their observance 
an exception, made them suspicious of the successful outcome 
of any contract entered into, even by the strengthened union, 
with a compact organization of representative employers. And, 
it may have been that the leaders desired more time to study 
the provisions of the proposal defining the union shop. Any 
one of these may have caused the disagreement, or all combined 
may have decided the issue. 

Whatever the influence of any or all, it seems certain that 
the announcement, made July 25, by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that “by retaining Mr. Brandeis, whose opposition to 
the ‘closed-shop’ idea is well known, the strikers have tacitly 
waived the demand for the ‘closed shop,’” did not work for 
harmony. This unfortunate announcement tended to dissipate, 
for the time, the confidence which the workers had reposed in 
Mr. Brandeis. Some of the workers’ conferees favored the pro- 
posal of settlement, others opposed it; but all were unanimous 
that it would be dangerous to allow the employers to pass finally 
upon the competency of applicants for work, because they felt 
a decision so momentous to them could not be safely intrusted 
to the employers. 


Vil 


The contest was renewed with greater earnestness and more 
intense feeling than ever, each side being animated by a desire 
to triumph at whatever cost. War measures were adopted, and 
all signs pointed to a long and determined struggle before defeat 
would be admitted. The union was facing a tremendous prob- 
lem—that of providing benefits for so vast an army as those 
on strike, variously estimated at from fifty to seventy-five 
thousand. This task was made doubly hard because the union 
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was but recently organized on c>™iprehensive lines, and its de- 
fense funds were exceedingly meager. Appeals to organized 
labor and sympathizers brought encouraging returns; but 
gratifying as these were, it was evident that reliance 
could not be placed on their continuance in _ sufficient 
amounts to maintain the struggle for an indefinite period. The 
strategy of the strike committee, therefore, was to sign con- 
tracts with as many of the manufacturers as possible, and put 
to work as many of their members as possible, thereby relieving 
the drain upon the treasury, and securing a source of income 
for the unemployed. But while a very considerable number 
of contracts were secured, and many were back at their old 
posts, not exceeding thirty thousand were so employed when 
the negotiations were broken off. 

The problem was serious, too, for the manufacturers. The 
beginning of a new season was fast approaching, if not at hand, 
and orders which could not be filled were piling up. Unless 
labor difficulties were soon adjusted and their factories opened, 
business would be diverted to other cities ; and when once diverted 
might never return to New York, which would inflict immense 
financial losses not only for the season, but for years. The 
public was about to suffer some of the penalties inevitably fol- 
lowing so widespread an industrial disturbance, for retailers 
in various cities were announcing that, because of the strike, 
prices would be advanced, and urging early purchases in con- 
sequence. 

The manufacturers announced their intention of resuming 
work on the “open shop” principle on August 8, but the union 
leaders succeeded in keeping their ranks solid against successful 
attack, and the effort failed. Papers published on the East 
Side of New York devoted columns of space to strike news, 
proclamations from leaders, and exhortations to their follow- 
ers. There were counter-statements from the Manufacturers’ 
Association which often but added fuel to the flames. The 
situation was tense, and the bitterness of the workers was in- 
creased by a bill in equity brought by the manufacturers against 
the union and its leaders, and the injunction granted by Judge 
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Goff in answer to the prayers of the bill. After enumerating 
many acts of violence that had accompanied the strike, none of 
which, the leaders asserted, had been done, counseled, or coun- 
tenanced by them, the bill alleged that among the purposes of 
the union were the following: 

To enforce demands for increased wages and shorter hours by strikes 
against those refusing such demands; to restrict, by numerous shop rules, 
the character and amount of the work done, and to exclude all persons not 
members of such unions from employment in the shops in or near New York 
City. 

It averred that the Protective Association was willing to 
adjust all matters affecting wages and general conditions of 
employment, but its members were 
unwilling to enter into any agreement for the stifling of free competition 
in the labor market, and for the exclusion from employment of a large 
number of fit and deserving employees not members of unions, in violation 
of the laws of the state and the United States. 


It was also averred that the officers of the union 

were engaged in a combined scheme to force all manufacturers of cloaks, 
suits, and skirts in the United States, against their will and previous policy 
of carrying on their business, to organize their workmen in departments in 
each of their factories into an organization to be a part and parcel of the 
said conspiracy with the intent to control and monopolize the employment 
of labor in said factories and to subject the same to the direction and 
control of persons other than the owners, in a manner extremely onerous 
and distasteful. 


The usual relief was prayed for and that the defendants 
be restrained from taking any steps in furtherance of the illegal 
combination and conspiracy either by way of printed circulars, 
pamphlets, newspapers, or other literature, or by word of mouth. 

Notwithstanding the denials contained in the answer of the 
defendants, Judge Goff found that 
if the unions have not formally directed a sympathetic course of aggression 
by criminal acts, the members of the union acting in concert have connived 
at, condoned, and morally supported such acts on the part of many of their 
members, in pursuance of a common object. 


He also found that the workers struck primarily to enforce 


’ 


the “closed shop,” and that the union controlled the action of 
practically all the workers in the community. These findings are 
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scarcely justified when it is recalled that only 19,000 votes, or 
not exceeding one-third of those engaged in the industry, were 
cast on the strike issue. But granting that these findings were 
justified by the evidence in the case, then it seems that by the 
decision of the Court of Appeals, in the case of McCord v. Star- 
rett Company, Judge Goff was obliged to decide that there was 
ground for granting the injunction prayed for. 

He made no new ruling, although he has been criticized for 
quoting “an unjust decision in support of his own.” In his 
opinion, he wrote: 

If the rule laid down in the McCord case be the law [he did not say he 
approved of it] and it must be accepted as such, being the latest expression 
of the Court of Appeals, it must be applicable to workmen as well as em- 
ployers What the employers may not do, the workmen may not do. 
If a combination of one to refuse employment, except on condition of join- 
ing a union, be against public policy, a combination of the other to cause 
refusal of employment except on condition of joining a union, is alike 
against public policy. 


Vill 


These were but a few of the outward manifestations of the 
intensity of the struggle. To onlookers it seemed as though 
the differences were irreconcilable, and the two sides as far apart 
as ever. From the very breaking-off of negotiations, however, 
Mr. Filene, assisted by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield and Mr. Philip 
Davis, of Boston, also members of the Civic Federation of New 
England, and Dr. Henry Moskovitz, of New York City, had 
been striving to ascertain the real cause of the breach. It was 
soon discovered that strong objection was made to the phrase 
“a man of equal ability to do the job.” What was needed 
was a Satisfactory definition of the “union shop.” Both sides 
were practically agreed upon the “preferential union shop,” but 
the difficulty was to draw up an agreement which to the manu- 
facturers did not mean the “closed shop,” and to the wage- 
earners did not mean discrimination against union men. The 
burning question was, Who is to construe the words “a man 
of equal ability” or decide the matter of competency? On the 
one hand, the men felt that if the decision were to rest with 
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the employers, non-union men would always be chosen; on the 
other hand, if competency was to be decided by the unions, the 
manufacturers felt that union men would always be deemed the 
competent men. Apparently the strike leaders wished to make 
sure what the “preferential union shop” meant, and would be 
construed to mean. Each side was suspicious of the other, and 
wished the meaning so clearly defined before peace was de- 
clared that no question of construction could be raised in the 
future. 

Many times during August there were expectations of an 
agreement, but as often as they were raised, they were shat- 
tered. Each side was facing more and greater difficulties with 
each day’s postponement. While money was being contributed 
to the union and its treasury was in fairly good condition, the 
strain on its resources was tremendous, and it was a question 
of how much longer the struggle could be maintained. Winter 
was approaching ; business men on the East Side were beginning 
to discuss the situation; the credit of the wage-earners was 
being curtailed; many strikers were in danger of eviction, and 
it was felt that if the injunction made permanent by Judge 
Goff, August 8, were put into full effect the strikers could not 
get as favorable terms later as they could then. While many 
causes were at work to effect a settlement, it is only fair to 
state that no man was more influential in bringing about 
that result than Mr. Filene, who frequently met the strike lead- 
ers after the day’s work was over, and presented strong argu- 
ments to show that the terms were fair and reasonable. [le 
argued that by refusing longer to agree to the settlement offered. 
they would lose the support of the public, lose the strike and 
destroy the union, and make no adequate gain for the losses 
and privations endured. His influence was tremendous, and 
his presentation of the case finally brought the union leaders 
to see the folly of longer continuing the struggle when an hon- 
orable settlement was within reach. 

A protocol covering the concessions made in the manufactur- 
ers’ offer of August, together with an agreement to submit to 
arbitration the questions of wages and the hours of labor, the 
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latter of which was, “Shall there be a Saturday half-holiday 
throughout the year, or only during the months of May, June, 
July, and August?’ was signed. Pending the arbitration, the 
hours of labor were to be forty-nine per week, while the wages 
were to be those contained in the manufacturers’ offer. The 
arbitration of these two questions resulted in a compromise. 
Wages were fixed at higher rates than those offered by the 
manufacturers and lower than the demand of the union, the 
range being not more than three dollars nor less than one dollar. 
The hours of labor were fixed at fifty, instead of the fifty-three 
offered by the employers and the forty-eight demanded by the 
employees. 

The final agreement, as signed September 2, differed from 
the protocol and from the Brandeis plan in a _ few 
particulars, some provisions being incorporated into it 
which were deemed necessary to safeguard the  inter- 
ests of labor. These were (1) the shop chairman, who 
is to represent the employees in their dealings with the 
employers and to act as an intermediary between the manu- 
facturers and the union; (2). the price committee, who are to 
fix prices for piece-workers. The shop issue over which the 
conference had differed and over which much anxious thought 
had been expended was solved by dropping the “closed shop” 
term entirely. The provision as finally adopted reads as fol- 
lows: 

Each member of the Manufacturers’ Association is to maintain a union 
shop; a “union shop” being understood to refer to a shop where union 
standards as to working conditions, hours of labor, and rates of wages as 
herein stipulated prevail, and where when hiring help union men are pre- 
ferred, it being recognized that, since there are differences in degrees of 
skill among those employed in the trade, employers shall have freedom of 
selection as between one union man and another, and shall not be confined 
to any list, nor bound to follow any prescribed order whatever. 

A board of arbitration to be composed of one nominee of 
the manufacturers, one nominee of the union, and one repre- 
sentative of the public, is provided for; and to such board are 
to be submitted any differences arising between the two parities, 
or between any of the members of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion, and any of the members of the union, and the decision of 
such board shall be accepted as final and conclusive. 

It is also provided that in case any dispute shall arise be- 
tween any members of the Manufacturers’ Association and 
any members of the union, there shall be no strike or lock- 
out until full opportunity shall have been given for the sub- 
mission of such matter to the board of arbitration. 

With the signing of the protocol and the final agreement 
came a cessation of hostilities, the return of the unemployed 
thousands to their machines and benches, and the opening of 
shops which had been practically deserted for nine weeks. 

Past experience and the “newness” of the “prefer- 
ential union shop” were objections raised against it by 
the leaders of the strike; but after an experience of sev- 
eral months under its provisions the union officials seem satisfied 
with its working, and pronounce it a success. That the organi- 
zation has not been weakened but strengthened under it is shown 
by the fact that today fifty non-union men cannot be found in 
the trade in known shops; and because of shorter hours, the 
Saturday half-holiday, and the abolition of home-work there 
is room for five thousand more workers in the industry. 

But should the plan be regarded at a later date with less 
favor, it would not greatly surprise those who are interested 
in its success, because peculiar and unusual conditions in this 
trade make success unusually difficult. The prime essential 
for its success is absolute good faith on each side in carrying 
out both in letter and in spirit the agreement in every detail. 
Until the employers are convinced that the union is both anxious 
and able strictly to observe its every undertaking, and adhere 
to and enforce its contracts, and until the wage-earners’ confi- 
dence in the integrity of their employers has been justified by 
experience, it will be too early to pronounce the final word in 
its favor. 

Many think that this preferential plan may prove to be an 
epoch-making suggestion in the trade-union movement in this 
country. If it should prove acceptable to those who have 
strongly objected to the “closed shop” for legal, economic, and 
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social reasons, and likewise acceptable to those who fear, 
through the open shop, as heretofore practiced, the disintegra- 
tion of the union, will not that co-operative industrialism which 
many are seeking be near at hand? And if adopted, would 
not industrial wars, in keeping with the wide peace movement 
now making progress among the nations of the world, hence- 
forth be infrequent and insignificant? It seems, as has been 
said, “to offer a solution consistent with American spirit and 
traditions, as well as with justice and with the necessity of 
strengthening the unions.” If out of this great contest, which 
cost millions of dollars, each side should get results so desir- 
able, the end would fully compensate for the great sums lost and 
the many privations endured. 
Joun Bruce McPHERSON 


Boston, Mass. 





THE SOCIAL-ECONOMIC CLASSES OF THE POPULA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. I 


Economic theory has, from its inception, divided society 
into economic classes distinguished according to the functions 
performed by them in the production and distribution of wealth. 
The classification scheme of the economist applies to a de- 
mocracy where “all men are born free and equal,” as much as 
to an aristocracy where class or caste distinctions are fixed by 
law. Our population statistics, however, have heretofore taken 
no cognizance of economic classes. The reports of the federal 
censuses merely classify the population by occupations. Gen- 
eral Walker, the superintendent of the Tenth Census, suggested 
an additional inquiry in order to determine “the number of per- 
sons working for themselves and sharing in the profits of busi- 
ness, as distinguished from those receiving wages or salary,” 
but the suggestion never took practical shape. The instructions 
to enumerators at the Twelfth Census required them to dis- 
tinguish, in the description of occupations, employers from 
employees, but the instructions were not strictly followed. No 
use was made of this distinction in the report of the Twelfth 
Census on “Occupations.” The Thirteenth Census is the first 
in which a separate inquiry has been inserted in the population 
schedule, dividing all bread-winners into employers of labor, 
wage-earners, and persons working for themselves. The forth- 
coming reports of the Thirteenth Census, when published, will 
accordingly open up a new field for the economic and sociologi- 
cal student. The figures of the Thirteenth Census, however, will 
record only a static social condition. In order to analyze the 
dynamic tendencies of modern industrial society, a comparison 
of the statistics of the Thirteenth with those of the previous 
censuses will be necessary. 

To furnish a basis for such a comparative study is the 
object of the present article. 

The reports of the four censuses taken after the abolition 


*“Occupations,” Twelfth Census, p. xix. 
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of slavery have been analyzed here with a view chiefly to tra- 
cing the distinction between entrepreneurs and employees. As 
stated in the introduction to the report of the Twelfth Census 
on “Occupations,” “this distinction would often be indicated by 
the designation of the occupation.” These designations have 
been retained in the tables of the report on “Occupations”; an 
examination of them, compared with the statistics of manufac- 
tures and of mines and quarries, has enabled me to cover in 
my classification 94 per cent of all persons “engaged in gainful 
occupations.” The remaining 6 per cent represent occupations 
in which the line between persons working for themselves and 
those working for wages cannot be definitely drawn. 

In Table I of the report on “Occupations,” we find 1,252,917 
persons whose occupations were imperfectly returned (“not spe- 
cified,” or “not otherwise specified”); this number constitutes 
4.3 per cent of the total engaged in gainful occupations. In 
other words, the classification by specified groups of occupations 
covers 95.7 per cent of the total engaged in gainful labor. Ac- 
cepting this table as a standard, the classification proposed in this 
article, covering as it does 94 per cent of the same total, may 
be regarded as sufficiently complete for statistical purposes.” 


I. BASIS AND METHOD OF CLASSIFICATION 


It requires little effort to devise a scheme of classification 
by the deductive method. But as soon as an attempt is made 
to apply such an abstract scheme to the phenomena of real life, 
the student is baffled by the endless variety of transitional 
forms. Natural science today finds it impossible to draw the line 
between animal and plant life. Recent. researches on the phe- 
nomena of crystallization threaten even to efface the line be- 
tween animate and inanimate existence. Similar difficulties 
are encountered in every classification of human society, which 
has led a Fabian writer in a recent issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics to deny the very existence of classes in modern 
society, at least for all practical purposes. Yet, just as we 
find no difficulty in assigning a vertebrate and a tree to distinct 


*The writer desires to make acknowledgment of the able assistance of Miss Eva A. Joffe 
to whom credit for the compilation of all the tables is due. 
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realms of nature, although a bacteriologist might hesitate 
where to place certain microbes, so in a complex society like 
ours the existence of a few leading classes should not be ob- 
scured by the recognition of the parallel existence of inter- 
mediate or transitional social groups. To be sure, it is 
impracticable to apply to the occupation groups of the census 
the familiar classical division of society into landowners, en- 
trepreneurs, and laborers. We may accept as satisfactory a 
scheme of classification which divides the population into in- 
decomposable social groups or strata, in such a manner as to 
leave every student at liberty to combine them into social classes 
in conformity with the requirements of his own theory. 

The occupation statistics of the Twelfth Census lend them- 
selves to a classification into the following ten subdivisions, which 
we shall here call “groups,” in order to avoid all quibbling over 
the meaning of the term “class” : 


1, Farmers 
1. Members of farmers’ families, returned as farm laborers 
3. Farm and plantation laborers, not members of family 
4 Entrepreneurs, comprising those classed by the census under Domestic 
and Personal Service, Trade and Transportation and Manufacturing and 
Mechanical pursuits 
. Professional and quasi-professional service, comprising persons classed 
by the census under “professional service,” as well as various occupa- 
tions of a quasi-professional character, classed under Domestic and 
Personal Service, and Trade and Transportation, such as sextons, nurses 
and midwives, soldiers, letter carriers, etc. 
. Agents and commercial travelers 
. Salaried employees, except salesmen, saleswomen, cash and bundle boys 
. Selling force, comprising salesmen, saleswomen, cash and bundle boys 
. Industrial wage-earners, comprising all wage-earners except farm 
laborers 
. Domestic servants 


There still remain a number of occupations too imperfectly 
described to permit of their classification under any one of the 
social groups just enumerated, e.g., “barbers” or “teamsters,” 
these designations being equally applicable to entrepreneurs and 
to wage-workers. All such occupations have been thrown into 
a separate group designated as “unclassified.” 

The data for this classification are furnished by Table I 
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of the Census report on Occupations: “Total persons 10 years 
of age and over, engaged in each of 303 specified occupations, 
classified by sex.”” These 303 occupations are combined into 
five great divisions: (1) Agricultural pursuits, (2) Manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits, (3) Trade and transportation, 
(4) Professional service, (5) Domestic and personal service. 
The manner in which the 303 specified occupations have been 
reclassified for the purposes of the present study will next be 
shown in detail for each of the five census divisions of occupa- 
tions. 

Agricultural pursuits —The instructions to census enumera- 
tors (Nos. 166 to 173) required them to distinguish clearly be- 
tween farm help and farmers or other independent producers 
engaged in “Agricultural Pursuits.” This great division can 
therefore be classified into the following social-economic 
groups: (1) “farmers and planters,” (2) “farm and plantation 
overseers,” (3) “farm and plantation laborers” and “garden 
and nursery laborers,” and (4) “farm laborers (members of 
family ).” 

It is evident that the first subdivision? represents inde- 
pendent farmers, the second, salaried employees, the third, farm 
hands not members of the employer’s family, and the fourth, 
members of the farmer’s family who share in his labors and its 
products, though the ownership is vested in the head of the 
family. 

It appears, however, that in some cases the enumerators 
did not follow their instructions. As a result, “Agricultural 
Pursuits” include occupations in which no accurate distinction 
between employers and employees is possible, viz. : 








Total Males Females 





Turpentine farmers and laborers......... 24,735 24,454 281 
Wood choppers 36,265 36,152 113 
Lumbermen and raftsmen 72,190 72,090 100 
Not specified 4,233 4,037 196 








137,423 136,733 690 











*Including “farmers (members of family),” milk farmers, dairymen and dairywomen, 
gardeners, florists, nurserymen, wine-growers, stock-raisers, sheep herders and drovers, and 
apiarists. 
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These occupations have, therefore, been referred to the “un- 
classified” group. 

There is some discrepancy between the statistics of Occu- 
pations and the statistics of Agriculture, as shown in the fol- 


lowing tabular statement: 








Statistics of Statistics of 
Occupation Agriculture 





Total employed on farms (exclusive of wood 
choppers, lumbermen, and raftsmen) 10,329,734 10,320,734 








Farm owners and tenants 5,701,335 5,650,319 
Others than owners and tenants (members 
of family and hired persons) * 4,628,390 4,679,415 








* Includes 4,459,346 agricultural laborers and 169,053 “‘ farmers, members of families.” 


The exact agreement of the total number of persons engaged 
in agriculture, while there is a discrepancy in the number of farm 
owners and tenants, on the one hand, and agricultural laborers, 
on the other, indicates that the total obtained by the popula- 
tion enumerators was accepted by the Division of Agriculture 
and the deficiency in the number of farm owners and tenants 
was made up for by an addition to the number of “agricultural 
laborers, members of family.” Indeed, the line between 
“farmers, members of family,”’ and “agricultural laborers, mem- 
bers of family,” cannot easily be drawn. Still the discrepancy 
is equal to only 51,016 persons, or 0.5 per cent of the total 
number of persons engaged in agriculture, and may be treated 
as a negligible quantity. 

A considerable portion of those designated as agricultural 
laborers are probably engaged a part of the year in other pur- 
suits. This is apparent from the fact that the total expendi- 
ture for farm labor in 1900 was reported as $365,305,921 
(“Agriculture,” Part I, p. cxxviii), which averaged $175 per 
year, including board, for every hired laborer not a member of 
his employer’s family. It is evident that those who are desig- 
nated as agricultural laborers must have had some other em- 
ployment in addition to farm work. 

The greatest number employed in manufactures at any one 
time during the year, as computed by the Census of Manufac- 
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tures, was 7,069,144. This is the aggregate of the greatest 
numbers reported by each manufacturer; as the busiest days 
did not coincide in all establishments, the actual greatest num- 
ber employed must have been short of this total. 

The number of wage-earners employed in manufactures has 
been estimated below at 5,560,863 persons. The difference 
between these two numbers, 1,508,281, represents the maximum 
of opportunities of employment offered to the 2,093,033 agri- 
cultural laborers by the manufacturing industries. What were 
the opportunities in trade and transportation and domestic and 
personal service, the Census statistics do not show. 

Professional service-—No attempt has been made to carry 
the distinction between employers and employed into this class. 
While a very large proportion of persons engaged in profes- 
sional service are employed on a salary, yet the distinction be- 
tween employers and employed within this class has not the 
same sociological meaning as in manufacturing industries; the 
chief engineer of a railroad company, though from an economic 
point of view a salaried employee, belongs to the same social 
stratum as the consulting engineer who conducts his own office 
and employs a corps of assistants. 

Trade and transportation—Among “entrepreneurs” are in- 
cluded “hucksters and peddlers,” inasmuch as they represent 
individual enterprise on a small scale, as distinguished from 
salaried employees and wage-earners. 

“Agents and traveling salesmen” form a separate group, dis- 
tinct from “nroprietors” as well as from “salaried employees” : 
an agent is very frequently an independent business man and 
usually receives in compensation for his services a share pro- 
portionate to the proceeds of the business transacted by him 
for his principal. 

“Salaried employees” comprise, among others, “bookkeepers 
and accountants” and “stenographers and typewriters”; the 
former include expert accountants conducting their own offices, 
and the latter include public stenographers. Still the number 
of such accountants and stenographers is very small, as compared 
with those employed on a salary in commercial and industrial 
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establishments ; they may, therefore, safely be classed with other 
“salaried employees.” 

“Selling force” comprises salesmen and saleswomen and 
bundle boys who are commonly considered as belonging to the 
clerical force, as distinguished from wage-earners who perform 
manual labor. 

“The quasi-professional” comprise letter and mail carriers 
and pilots; the reasons for segregating them into a distinct group 
are stated below in the paragraph on “Domestic and Personal 
Service.” 

“Industrial wage-earners” include occupations whose desig- 
nation clearly indicates the character of employment. Where 
the distinction between employers and employed was not ap- 
parent, the occupation was included among the “unclassified.” 
For example, “carriage and hack drivers” are classed as wage- 
earners, because there is a separate occupation described as 
“livery stable keepers’; but “draymen, teamsters, and express- 
men” are considered as insufficiently specified, inasmuch as there 
are a number of draymen and expressmen who are in business 
for themselves, while a large number of teamsters and express- 
men are employed by others. 

The group “Unclassified” includes draymen, teamsters and 
expressmen, packers and shippers, decorators, drapers and 
window dressers, newspaper carriers and newsboys, weighers, 
gaugers and measurers, and “not specified.” 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits—The returns of 
occupations are in themselves whc'ly inadequate for the pur- 
pose of the present classification. The instructions given to the 
enumerators required them to distinguish between employers 
and employees and to report the former as “manufacturers” (No. 
211). These instructions, however, were not followed. But 
the Census of Manufactures of 1900 and the Census of Mines 
and Quarries of 1902 ascertained the number of persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, distinguished 
as proprietors and firm members (or mine operators), salaried 
employees, and wage-earners. A comparison of the returns of 
the latter with the number of persons enumerated by the Census 
of Occupations shows a very close agreement of the results. 
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Table I of the report on Occupations included butchers, 
fishermen and oystermen, oil well employees, miners and quarry- 
men, and officials of mining and quarrying companies; none of 
these are included in the statistics of manufactures. Likewise, 
electric light and power is not included in the Census of Manu- 
factures. Eliminating these, classes from the total engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, we obtain 6,317,801 
persons as the number which is comparable with the returns 
of the Census of Manufactures. 

The number of persons engaged in manufactures was re- 
ported by the Census of Manufacturers as follows :* 


Proprietors and firm members 708,738 
Officers of corporations * 48,200 
Wage-earners, average number 5,373,108 


6,130,046 
* See General Table III. 


The number of salaried employees is here not taken into 
consideration, because all persons employed in an administrative 
or clerical capacity, with one exception, are classed in the sta- 
tistics of occupations as engaged in “trade and _ transporta- 
tion.” The exception referred to is the group described as 
“Manufacturers and Officials,” which includes 158,070 persons. 
This number is far short of the number of “proprietors and 
firm members” reported by the Census of Manufactures. Ob- 
viously in all “hand trades” proprietors were reported merely 
as craftsmen (carpenters, plumbers, etc.); others must have 
found lodgment in the “Not Specified” groups, under the gen- 
eral head, “Miscellaneous Industries,” which embraces also 
“Manufacturers and Officials.”’ The two totals of persons en- 
gaged in manufactures accordingly compare as follows: 








Source of Information Total Number 





Statistics of occupation 6,317,801 
Statistics of manufactures 6,130,046 





Difference 187,755 








* Manufactures, Part I, p. xlviii, Table II. 
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This discrepancy is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the number of wage-earners returned by the Census of Manu- 
factures is an average computed on the basis of 300 working 
days for every person employed, whereas in reality some wage- 
earners were unemployed during a portion of the year; the 
actual number of wage-earners engaged in manufactures was, 
therefore, higher than the average. The enumeration of per- 
sons engaged in gainful occupations would naturally bring out 
the actual number of wage-earners. The difference between 
the two totals, amounting to 3.6 per cent of the average number, 
represents the annual unemployment apportioned among all 
the wage-earners. It would show an average loss of 10 days 
per wage-earner during the year from unemployment. In all 
probability, the average unemployment exceeded this figure; 
the average number of wage-earners in manufactures may have 
included some persons who were, during a part of the year, en- 
gaged in other divisions, e.g., in trade and transportation. 

The close agreement of the returns of occupations and manu- 
factures must be accepted as proof of their substantial accuracy. 
Taking the total number returned by the Census of Population 
as the actual number of persons engaged in manufactures and 
mechanical pursuits, and subtracting therefrom the number of 
proprietors and officers of corporations and firm members re- 
turned by the Census of Manufactures, we arrive at the 
number of wage-earners, as shown in the following statement : 


Total number 6,317,801 


Officers of corporations 
Proprietors and firm members 
Wage-earners 5,560,863 


In order to distribute each group by sex, a few calculations 
are necessary, for which we possess the following data: 


Total engaged in manufactures 6,317,801 


5,005,736 
1,312,065 


5,560,863 
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Average number: 


Males 16 years and over * 

Females 16 years and over* 

Children actually employed ¢ 

Establishments with a product of less than 


$500 f 


Excess of actual over average number 
* Manufactures, Part I, Table I. 
t Occupations, Table VIII. 
t Manufactures, Part I, p. xlviii, Table II. 
The actual and the average number of children employed in 
manufactures compare as follows: 
Actual number 
Average number 


Difference 


This difference accounts for a part of the excess of the 
actual over the average number of wage-earners computed above 
at 187,755, reducing it to 99,884. 

The number of children in the statistics of manufactures 
is not distributed by sex. But Table X of the Report on Occu- 
pations shows the number of persons 10 to 15 years of age 
classified by occupations and sex. It may safely be assumed 
that the number of persons so classified represents none but 
wage-earners. The number of children from 10 to 15 years 
employed in oil wells is not separated from those employed in 
oil works and is therefore not subtracted; as the total employed 
in both branches is but 208 boys, it cannot affect the result. 
Eliminating, as above, butchers, fishermen, oystermen, miners, 
and quarrymen, we obtain the following results: 








Number Percentage 





Children engaged in manufactures. . 256,454 100 





56 
44 


143,335 
113,119 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The actual number of children in manufactures and me- 
chanical pursuits is very largely in excess of the average num- 
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ber, which may be due partly to incomplete returns furnished 
by manufacturers; but it is more probably explained by the 
fact that the younger ones among the children are employed only 
during a part of the year when the schools are closed. An 
analysis of the figures for each year age-group would seem 
to corroborate this view. 

Adding the number of children of each sex to the number 
of adults employed in the same establishments we obtain the 
following results: 








Wage-Earners Employed in Establishments with a 
Product of $500 and Over 


Total 


Males 


Females 





Average number, 16 years and over 
Children under 16 years 


5,139,823 
256,454 


4,110,527 
143,335 


1,029,296 
113,119 





5,396,277 
100 


4,253,862 
79 


1,142,415 
21 














We thus find that the percentages of males and females 
among all wage-earners, regardless of age, were 79 and 21 per 
cent respectively. Applying these percentages as coefficients 
to the 64,702 persons employed in establishments with a product 
of less than $500 and to the excess of 99,884 persons over the 
average number, we arrive at the following estimated distribu- 


tion by sex of all wage-earners employed in manufactures: 








Total 


Males 


Females 





Wage-earners in establishments with a 
product of $500 and over 

Excess of actual over average number 
employed, and persons employed in 
establishments with a product less than 


5,396,277 


164,586 


4,253,862 


130,023 


1,142,415 


34,563 





5,560,863 


4,383,885 


1,176,978 














To distribute the 48,200 officers of manufacturing corpora- 
tions by sex, we may assume that the ratio of the sexes among 
them, on the average, is the same as shown in Table I of the 
report on Occupations, for officials of other industrial occupa- 
tions. The respective numbers are given in the following state- 
ment: 
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Total Males Females 





Officials (insurance and trust companies, 

FOP are 5339 5,227 112 
Officials (trade companies) 20,479 20,002 477 
Officials (transportation companies) 34,133 33,722 411 
Officials (mining and quarrying com- , 
17,935 17,833 102 


77,886 76,784 1,102 
98.6 





100.0 1.4 














At the same percentage ratio the 48,200 officers of manu- 
facturing corporations will number 47,525 males and 675 
females. 

Having thus distributed all wage-earners and officers of 
corporations by sex, we subtract their numbers from the totals 
of all persons engaged in manufactures and obtain the number 
of proprietors and firm members distributed by sex, as shown 
next below: 








Total Males Females 





All persons engaged in manufactures 6,317,801 5,005,736 1,312,065 





Wage-earners, 5,560,863 4,383,885 1,176,978 
Officers of corporations 48,200 47,525 675 
Proprietors and firm members 708,738 574,326 134,412 














Coming to Mines and Quarries we find in Table I of the 
report on Occupations the following data for 1900: 
Number 
Oil well employees 
Miners and quarrymen 570,535 
Officials of mining and quarrying companies 17,635 


According to the instructions of the census agents, miners 
and quarrymen were to include only wage-earners. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the census agents strictly followed their 
instructions. In many branches of the mining industry there are 
operators who lease an oil well or a “block” in a mine, which 
they operate on their own account, and sell their whole product 
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to the lessor. They seldom employ hired labor and are in every 
respect mine workers; yet they are not wage-earners. A com- 
parison with the results of the census of mines shows that oper- 
ators of this class were not returned as mine owners. 

Table I of the Report on Mines and Quarries gives the 
number of persons engaged in mining and quarrying in 1902 
as follows: 

Number of operators 
Wage-earners jn oil wells, average number 
In all other mining industries 564,176 

The number of “operators” includes incorporated companies, 
partnerships, and miscellaneous forms of ownership. To arrive 
at the number of individuals who belong to the class of “opera- 
tors,” incorporated companies and miscellaneous forms of 
ownership must be eliminated from the number of operators. 
The results are shown in the following table: 











Operators | Individuals Partnerships 








In mines and quarries 8,460 3,718 
In oil wells: 
Reporting personally 107 69 
Reported by the Standard Oil Co 28,924 whore 








37,491 3,787 





The total number of proprietors and firm members was 
not reported by the Census of Mines and Quarries of 1902. 
We may take, however, the data of the Census of Manufactures 
as a basis. 

The total number of establishments conducted by individuals 
was 372,703 and the number of partnerships was 96,715 (Manu- 
factures, Part I, p. Ixvi). The total number of proprietors and 
firm members was 572,611 (p. 58). From these data the fol- 
lowing table is compiled: 








Character of Organization Establishments Proprietors 





372,703 372,703 
96,715 199,908 





469,418 572,611 
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This gives an average of 2.07 members per partnership. 
Taking an average of 2 members to each of the 3,787 mining 
partnerships, we obtain an estimated total of 7,600 firm mem- 
bers. Adding this number to that of individual operators, we 
obtain 45,091 as the total number of proprietors and firm 
members, or in round numbers, 45,000. This is far in excess 
of the 17,935 officials of mining and quarrying companies, re- 
ported by the Census of Occupations. On the other hand, 
the Report on Mines and Quarries shows only 4,591 general 
officers of mining and quarrying companies. Evidently, the 
difference between these two figures, 13,344, represents mine 
owners. If we eliminate from the estimated total of 45,000 
operators those 28,924, for whom reports were made by the 
Standard Oil Co., the balance, a little over 16,000, does not 
differ greatly from the former number of mine owners. Pre- 
sumably the mine “operators” of the transition type have been 
reported as “miners.” 

The returns from both sources compare as follows: 








Census of Mines and! Census of Occupa- 
Quarries, 1902 tions, 1900 





17,935 


Operators (individual and firm members) 45,000 ; 

General officers of corporations. 4,591 

Wage earners: 
In oil wells 17,552 18,011 
In all other mines 564,176 570,535 








631,319 606,481 








The excess of the total in the first column over the total 
in the second may in part be accounted for by the difference 
in the date of the two censuses; it is also probable that a part 
of the mine operators of the indefinite type have been reported 
among the “‘not specified’ under Miscellaneous industries, where 
manufacturers and officials of mining and quarrying companies 
are shown. In the latter case their number has been credited 
to wage-earners in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 
the error will be equalized, if we subtract the 45,000 operators 
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and 4,591 officers of mining corporations from the total num- 
ber engaged in mining, as reported by the Census of Occupa- 
tions. This will result in the following distribution: 


Operators 
General Officers 
Wage-earners 


As regards distribution by sex, the data for wage-earners 
and officers of corporations taken from the report on Occupa- 
tions are shown below: 








Total Males 





Oil well employees 18,011 18,001 
Miners and quarrymen 570,535 569,541 





Total wage-earners 588,546 587,542 
Officials of mining and quarrying 
companies 17,935 17,833 

















All persons engaged in mining.......| 606,481 605,375 1,106 





Applying these percentages to the numbers of wage-earners 
and general officers, computed above, and deducting the re- 
sultant numbers from the total, we arrive at the distribution of 
operators by sex. The results are shown in the following table: 








Males 





All persons engaged in mining 605,375 





Wage-earners. 556,043 
Officials of corporations 4,565 
Operators 44,767 














The following is a summary of the preceding calculations 
and comprises all persons 10 years of age and over engaged 
in manufactures and mechanical pursuits, classified by social- 
economic groups, and by sex. 
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Total 


Males 


Females 





Entrepreneurs 
Proprietors and firm members, manu- 
Operators mines and quarries 
Salaried employees 
Officers of corporations: 
Manufactures 
Mines and quarries 
Wage-earners. 


Manufactures 
Mines and quarries 


Unclassified 


Oystermen and fishermen 
Butchers 


Total, manufactures and mechan- 
ical pursuits 


753,738 


619,093 


134,645 





708,738 
45,000 


$2,791 


574,326 
44,767 


§2,090 


134,412 
233 


701 





48,200 
4,591 


6,117,753 


47,525 
4,565 


4,939,928 


575 
26 


1,177,825 





5,560,863 
556,890 


188,022 


4,383,885 
556,043 


185,839 


1,176,978 
847 


2,183 





745573 
113,449 


72,768 
113,071 


1,805 
378 





7,112,304 





5,796,950 


1,315,354 











Domestic and personal service.-—The “entrepreneurs” of this 
census division include boarding and lodging-house keepers, hotel 
keepers, restaurant keepers and saloon keepers, and proprietors 
of steam laundries. 

“Wage-earners” (except servants) include bartenders, jani- 
tors, laborers, waiters, and employees in steam laundries, while 
“servants” are segregated into a separate group. 

The quasi-professional group comprises trained nurses, mid- 
wives, soldiers, United States sailors and marines, firemen (fire 
department), hunters, trappers, guides, and scouts. Persons 
engaged in these occupations are largely salaried employees 
in public, benevolent, and religious institutions, and some, like 
trained nurses, midwives, guides, etc., follow their vocation in- 
dependently, serving the general public. With respect to the 
manner of compensation, as well as to the character of service, 
these occupations resemble those described as “professional 
service.” 

The number engaged in steam laundries is reported as fol- 
lows: total, 21,957; males, 12,024; females, 9,933. 
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It may reasonably be assumed that the ratio of employers 
to wage-earners is here the same as in all other industries. 
The percentage of employers to the total number engaged in 
manufactures is equal to II per cent, and the percentage of 
females among the employers to 18 per cent. We accordingly 
arrive at the following classification : 








Steam Laundries 





Proprietors 
Wage-earners 

















Another classification, based upon the percentages of em- 
ployers and wage earners for each sex, gives the following 
results : 














Proprietors 
Wage-earners........ 

















Both calculations are very close, except as to the number 
of female proprietors; but the difference of 519 female em- 
ployers is too insignificant to affect the final results. We may, 
therefore, adopt the following approximation: 








Total Males 





Proprietors 2,400 1,700 
Wage-earners 19,557 10,324 





21,957 12,024 














Unclassified —The occupations not classified by social-eco- 
nomic groups, are enumerated next below: 
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Total Males 





Aggregate 1,740,501 1,226,812 





Turpentine farmers and laborers 24,735 24,454 
Wood choppers 36,265 36,152 
Lumbermen and raftsmen 72,190 72,090 
Barbers and hairdressers 131,383 125,801 
Housekeepers and stewards 155,524 8,421 
Launderers and laundresses (band work) . 365,056 39,278 
Watchmen, policemen, and detectives... . 116,615 115,736 
Bootblacks 8,243 8,158 
Draymen, teamsters, and expressmen .... 504,321 503,458 
Packers and shippers 59,769 39,781 
Decorators, drapers, and window dressers. 3,053 2,757 
Newspaper carriers and newsboys........ 6,904 6,835 
Weighers, gaugers, and measurers........ 6,670 6,491 
113,449 113,071 
Fishermen and oystermen 74,573 72,768 
Not specified 61,751 51,561 10,190 





Trade and transportation 34,056 30,903 3153 
Domestic and personal service... .... 23,462 16,621 6,841 
Agricultural pursuits 4,233 4,037 196 














The reason “Housekeepers and stewards” are included 
among the “unclassified” is that some belong to the group of 
“wage-earners,” others to that of “salaried employees;” and 


still others to the “servant” class. 


TABLE I 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND SOCIAL- 
Economic Groups; NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES, 1900 








NUMBER PERCENTAGES 





Total Male Female Total | Male | Female 





All groups 29,287,070 |23,9057,778 | 5,329,292 |100.0 |100.0 





. Farn 5,823,349 | 5,511,389 | 311,960 | 19.9 5.8 
. Agricultural laborers, 
members of family. .| 2,366,313 | 1,925,247 441,066 | 8. ‘ 8.2 

. Agricultural laborers, 
hired help 2,093,033 | 1,868,308 224,725 

. Entrepreneurs 2,103,898 | 1,855,326 248,572 
. Professional and quasi- 
professional 1,579,205 | 1,037,373 | 541,832 

6. Agents and commercial 
334,269 | 322,763 11,506 
. Salaried employees... .| 1,189,079 937,786 251,293 
. Selling force 622,295 468,647 153,048 
. Industrial wage-earners| 9,977,118 | 8,588,309 | 1,388,809 
1,458,010 215,818 | 1,242,192 
1,740,501 | 1,226,812 513,689 
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The number of males above the age of 10 engaged in gainful 
occupations in 1900 was 23,753,836; the total number of males 
above the age of 10 was 29,703,440. The age limit being so 
low, it is quite natural that there should be a large excess of 
persons not engaged in gainful occupations. A comparison of 
these groups by ages discloses, however, the existence in every 
age group of a disparity between all males and those engaged in 
gainful occupations. This is shown in the following table: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MALES AND PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY AGE GROUPS 








Age Groups Total Number ~——> Difference 





Total, 10 years and over....... 


ro to 15 years 
16 to 20 years 
21 to 64 years 
65 years and over 
Age unknown 


29,703,440 


23,753,836 


5,949,604 





4,852,427 
3,716,714 
19,451,458 
1,555,418 
127,423 


1,264,411 
2,855,425 
18,494,195 
1,063,856 
75:949 


3,588,016 
861,289 
957,263 
491,562 

51,474 














There were, accordingly, nearly a million males between 21 
and 64 years of age not engaged in gainful occupations, i.e., 
4.9 per cent of the total number of males between the same 
age limits. What were their means of support? The Census 
report on Occupations indirectly expresses the supposition that 
they probably “have acquired a competence enabling them to 
give up work” (p. cxix). While this may be true to a limited 
extent, the percentages of productive workers classified by race, 
nativity, and age groups argue against this supposition. Thus 
the foreign white between 21 and 55 years of age show from 
2.7 to 4.4 per cent of persons without occupation and the 
negroes from 3 to 6.4 per cent. It is hardly probable that 6.4 
per cent of the negroes between 21 and 64 years of age have 
saved up enough to live without work. 

A partial answer to this query may be found in the statistics 
of defective, pauper, and criminal classes. 

The insane.—The number of insane males between the ages of 
20 and 64 enumerated in hospitals, December 31, 1903, was 
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68,454 (“Insane and Feeble-minded in Hospitals and Institutions, 
1904,” p. 123). The number of feeble-minded males of the same 
ages in institutions in 1904 was 3,283 (ibid., p. 223). 

The blind—The number of blind males 20 years of age 
and over, in 1900, was 32,418 (“The Blind and the Deaf, 1900,” 
pp. 32, 33). Of this number, however, there were engaged in 
gainful occupations 10,328 (ibid., pp. 52-54). This leaves 
22,090 blind males above the age of 20 who were not so en- 
gaged. A portion of these were 65 years of age and over; 
their number, however, is not stated, and there is no basis for 
estimating it. 

The deaf.—The number of deaf males 20 years of age and 
over, in 1900, was 36,744 (ibid., p. 196). Of this number 
there were engaged in gainful occupations 25,225 persons (tbid., 
pp. 243, 246), which leaves 11,519 deaf persons not so engaged. 
The number of those among them who were 65 years of age 
and over cannot be ascertained. 

The blind-deaf.—Of the total number of blind persons 4.28 
per cent were also deaf (“The Blind and the Deaf,” p. 18). It 
may be assumed that none of the persons so afflicted were en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. The males 20 years of age and 
over would number at the above percentage rate, 1,387, or in 
round numbers, 1,4c0 persons. This number must be sub- 
tracted from the number of blind males, in order to avoid dupli- 
cations. 

Paupers in almshouses——The number of male paupers enu- 
merated in almshouses, December 31, 1903, who were between 
20 and 64 years of age, was 27,312 (“Paupers in Almshouses, 
1904,” pp. 132-34). There were among these paupers a num- 
ber of defectives, who have been included above among the 
insane, blind, and deaf. The number of such persons of -ll 
ages was as follows: insane, 4,105; feeble-minded, 8,473; blind, 
1,943; deaf-mute, 351; making in all 14,872 males out of a 
total of 40,869 male paupers in almshouses (ibid., p. 182), 
which is equal to 36.3 per cent. Applying this percentage to 
the number of males betwen 20 and 64 years of age and sub- 
tracting the result from the total number of male paupers of 
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that age, we estimate the number of all other male paupers be- 
tween those ages at 17,398, or, in round numbers, at 17,400 
persons. 

Inmates of benevolent institutions—The total number of 
men who were inmates of permanent homes on January I, 1904, 
was 54,800, and the number of men in temporary homes, 5,189 
(“Benevolent Institutions, 1904,” pp. 38 and 44). How many 
of them were 65 years of age and over, is not stated. 

Prisoners—The Census Report on Prisoners in 1904 con- 
tains no age statistics of prisoners in penal institutions on a 
stated day; but the percentages derived from the statistics of 
prisoners committed during that year may be applied to the 
number of prisoners enumerated on June 30, 1904, and the 
number of male able-bodied prisoners can thus be estimated 
(“Prisoners,” Table xxxiii, pp. 188-91). 

The total number of male prisoners committed in 1904 was 
136,365, of whom 108,671 were between the ages of 21 and 
59, both inclusive, making 79.9 per cent. 

The total number of male prisoners on June 30, 1904, was 
77,269; the estimated number of persons between 21 and 59 
years of age, at the above percentage, was 61,042 persons, or in 
round numbers 61,000. 

Recapitulation.—The total number of defective, pauper, and 
criminal classes is shown in the following summary : 


Males 
Insane in hospitals, 20 to 64 years, December, 31, 1903 68,454 
Feeble-minded in institutions 3,283 
Blind, 20 years and over, 1900, less 1,400 blind-deaf.. 20,690 
Deaf, 1900 
Paupers in almshouses, December 31, 1903, exclusive 

of defective paupers 

Inmates of benevolent institutions, January 1, 1904.. 
Prisoners, 20 to 59 years, June 30, 1904 


The total number of persons between 21 and 65 years 
of age, who were not returned as engaged in gainful occupa- 
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tions, was 957,263. This leaves 714,928, or, in round numbers, 
over 700,000 persons of productive ages, for whom the census 
returns show no occupation. This number, probably, includes 
some retired business and professional men. ‘The presence, 
however, of 769,477 married women in the class engaged in 
gainful occupations may indicate that a portion of the 700,000 
adult men under 65 who are not engaged in gainful occupations 
are supported by the earnings of their wives. 


II. SOCIAL-ECONOMIC GROUPS IN 1870-1900 


Variations in the plans of classification of occupations fol- 
lowed at the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Censuses 
necessitate corresponding modifications in the arrangement of oc- 
cupation groups into social-economic groups for the years 1870, 
1880, and 1890, as compared with 1900. 

The deviations from the classification adopted in the pre- 
ceding section are explained below. 

The details of the classification of occupations into social- 
economic groups for the years 1870, 1880, and 1890 are given 
in Tables IV, V, and VI. 

Agricultural pursuits—Agricultural laborers residing with 
and working for the head of the family had to be combined 
with hired help. Percentage comparisons of the number of 
farmers and agricultural laborers are in a degre misleading, 
owing to difference in methods of classification between the 
several censuses. 

At the Twelfth Census farmers’ children who help on the 
farm were returned as agricultural laborers, which was not 
done at previous censuses. The increase of the number of 
agricultural laborers, resulting from this change of classifica- 
tion, is estimated at 578,740 males under 16 (“Statistics of 
Agriculture,” Part I, p. Ixxviii); the increase of males above 
that age and of females, helping the heads of their families, 
must have added considerably to this number. On the other 
hand there was a very large excess of persons returned as 
farmers over the number of farms at the Tenth and Eleventh 
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Censuses: 818,326 in 1890, and 292,704 in 1880. In accord- 
ance with the classification followed in 1900, they should have 
been reported as farm laborers. In 1900, on the other hand, 
the excess of the number of farms was 36,920 (“Statistics of 
Occupations,” pp. Ixxii and Ixxiii). 

In order to make the returns of the Twelfth Census com- 
parable with those of the previous censuses, the males under 16 
reported in 1900 as farm laborers are deducted from the num- 
ber of agricultural laborers. The corresponding element of the 
female population is disregarded, the effect of its inclusion 
manifesting itself only in fractions of 1 per cent: the total 
number of females under 15 engaged in agriculture in 1900 was 
returned as 83,816, and the total number of females in gainful 
occupations under 16 in 1900 was 207,283 (Eleventh Census, 
“Population,” Part II, p. cxxiii; Twelfth Census, “Occupations,” 
p. 16); the difference, 123,467 persons, making no allowance 
for the natural increase of this group, was less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of all gainful workers. 

“Farm and plantation overseers’ were not shown as a 
separate occupation group at the Eleventh Census, being com- 
bined with “farmers and planters.” With the excepticn of that 
census this group has been classified in the preceding table with 
“salaried employees.” The total number of persons in this 
group was: in 1900, 17,067; in 1880, 3,106; in 1870, 3,609, 
which was less than 0.1 per cent of all persons employed in 
gainful occupations at each census and could not affect the rela- 
tive places of the several social-economic groups. 

Domestic and personal service-—No distinction was made 
in 1890 between “servants” and “waiters,” both occupations 
being combined in the group of “servants.” The number of 
waiters in 1900 was 107,430, which was less than 0.4 per cent 
of all persons engaged in gainful occupations. 

“Bartenders” were combined in 1870 and 1880 with “saloon- 
keepers” or “barkeepers.’”” The number and relative percentage 
of persons in each of these occupations at the Eleventh and 
Twelfth censuses are shown in the following statement: 
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1900 1890 





Total number 172,563 127,191 





Saloonkeepers............. 83,746 71,385 
88,817 55,806 

















The number of bartenders in 1870 and 1880 may be esti- 
mated by taking 44 per cent of the combined number of “saloon- 
keepers and bartenders,” or “barkeepers,’ and “billiard and 
bowling saloonkeepers and employees.” The ratio for the year 
1890 is taken in preference to that for 1900 in view of the 
trend in 1890-1900 toward concentration, manifested in the 
relative decrease of the number of proprietors as compared with 
the number of employees in the liquor traffic. The aggregate 
number of persons in these two classes was: in 1880, 70,004; 
in 1870, 15,582; amounting to 0.4 per cent and 0.1 per cent, 
respectively, of all persons engaged in gainful occupations. The 
possible error in the estimate may therefore be disregarded. 

Manufactures and mechanical pursuits—The manner in 
which the number of persons engaged in manufactures and 
mechanical pursuits in 1900 has been classified into proprietors 
and wage-earners has been explained above. In the following 
tabular statement the number of wage-earners, as returned by 
the census of manufactures, is compared with the total number 
of persons engaged in manufactures and mechanical pursuits, 
as returned by the statistics of occupations: 








WaceE-EaRNERS 





Persons ENGAGED IN 
WUBACTURES AND Percentage _ Ratio 
Pursuits Number 





7,085,309 5,316,802 
5,678,468 4,251,613 
3,784,726 2,732,595 
2,677,765 2,053,996 
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The ratio of wage-earners to the total number of persons 
reported as engaged in manufactures and mechanical pursuits 
has undergone practically no change between 1870 and Igoo. 
The method applied to the returns of the Twelfth Census is 
therefore equally applicable to the returns of previous censuses. 

The number of mine operators was not reported separately 
prior to 1900, being obviously included among “miners.” In 
the census of mines and quarries the number of “wage-earners” 
is given for 1870, 1880, 1890. But prior to 1890 mining was 
largely pursued by small, independent operators without hired 
labor; many “miners” reported as “wage-earners’” doubtless 
belonged to that class. For this reason the numbers of “wage- 
earners” reported in the Census of Mines and Quarries for 1870 
and 1880 are relegated here to the “unclassified.” 

The results are shown in detail in the table next below: 


ALL PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURES AND MECHANICAL 
PURSUITS CLASSIFIED BY SOCIAL-ECONOMIC 
GROUPS: 1870, 1880, 1890 











1890 1880 1870 





5,678,468 3,784,726 2,677,765 





105,456 76,241 445354 
Fishermen and oystermen.. . . 60,162 41,352 27,106 
Wage-earners: 
Manufactures 4,251,613 2,732,595 2,053,906 
Mines and quarries 523,710 295,991 163,185 
Manufacturers and officials... . 737,527 638,547 380,124 














Salaried employees—The occupations making up in Table 
I the social-economic group described as “Selling force’ could 
not be segregated for the previous censuses from the clerical 
help and have therefore been combined with salaried employees. 

Changes in the relative places of the several social-economic 
groups from 1870 to 1900,—Lack of uniformity in the method 
of classification of farm workers has resulted, on the one 
hand, in a drop of the percentage of farmers from 24 per cent 
in 1&90 to 20.4 per cent in 1900, while the changes during the 
preceding decennial periods did not exceed a fraction of I 
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per cent, and, on the other hand, in a slight rise of the per- 
centage of agricultural laborers, which had been on the decline 
from 1870 to 1890. 

In order to eliminate the influence of the discrepancies in 
the enumeration of farm workers upon the relative numbers 
of other social-economic groups, the table on page 214 shows the 
proportion of the latter groups in the total number of persons 
engaged in gainful occupations other than agriculture. 

It is worthy of note that, while the total number of persons 
engaged in gainful occupations more than doubled in the thirty 
years, which had elapsed between the Ninth and the Twelfth 
censuses, yet the changes in the percentage distribution of the 
social-economic groups have been slow. The relative places 
of the several social-economic groups in the total productive 
population, exclusive of the farm workers, have scarcely shifted. 
The gain of the industrial wage-earners in the total productive 
population has been wholly at the expense of the farm workers; 
it should be noted, moreover, that the industrial wage-earners 
attracted only their proportionate quota of the decrease of the 


agricultural population, the rest being shared by other social- 
economic groups. 


Isaac A. HourwicH 
Wasaincton, D.C. 


[To be concluded in next number] 





REFUNDING THE FOREIGN DEBT OF HONDURAS 


Were it not for the banana industry, Honduras would be 
practically unknown to the outside world, yet it is only three 
and a half days from New Orleans and is actually closer to 
Chicago than is San Francisco. When its mineral, timber, agri- 
cultural, and pastoral industries are developed, however, Hon- 
duras will be of considerable trade importance to us. Its 
position in relation to the other republics of Central America 
is that of the central, or buffer state. Make Honduras a zone 
of quiet, peace, and industry, and the revolutionary “game” 
will soon disappear from Central America. To this end the 
refunding of the foreign debt is the most practical plan that 
has been put forth. 

The history of the foreign debt of Honduras is an amazing 
example of international high financiering. The audaciousness 
of the frauds perpetrated, both upon the investors and upon the 
government of Honduras, by the unscrupulous promoters who 
engineered these loans in London and Paris, is almost un- 
paralleled. It resulted in saddling a foreign debt which now 
amounts to more than $112,000,c%0 upon a little country with 
an annual revenue of less than $2,000,000, and with barely 
600,000 inhabitants, most of whom are non-productive Indians. 
At the time the debt was created, the yearly revenue of Hon- 
duras amounted to barely $300,000, while the loans called for 
an annual interest charge of nearly $3,500,000. This huge 
debt has hung like a pall over the unhappy and distracted re- 
public. Time and time again, the bondholders have checked 
attempts on the part of American capitalists to build roads 
or to develop the resources of Honduras, claiming that its gov- 
ernment had no right to dispose of any of its assets without 
the settlement of these claims. 

In the following pages the attempt will be made to show 
how these claims arose, what Honduras actually received, and 
what is the basis for the settlement that is now being effected. 

In 1825, the Federal States of Central America negotiated 

216 
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a loan in London of £163,000 at 6 per cent interest. On the 
dissolution of the federation in 1827 this debt was distributed 
among the five republics, the amount falling to Honduras being 
£27,200. 

Between 1825 and 1861, Honduras became indebted to the 
British government, under the Mesquite Territory Convention, 
and to various British subjects, to the extent of £31,545. 
Deducting a small amount paid upon the principal of these 
debts, there was left in the year 1867 a total obligation upon 
the country, upon which no interest had ever been paid, of 
£120,451. 

In 1853 the government of Honduras entered into a con- 
tract with Mr. George L. Squier, who represented an American 
company, for the construction of a railroad to be known as the 
Interoceanic, and to extend from Puerto Cortes, on the Atlantic 
coast, to the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific. Owing, it is 
said, to the opposition of those engaged in the construction 
of a line across Panama nothing was done with this proposed 
work. In 1857-58, Lord Clarendon organized a British com- 
pany which made a careful study and survey of the proposed 
route, at a cost of approximately £50,000. The enterprise 
went no farther at that time on account of the wars that soon 
followed in Italy, the United States, and Mexico. In 1866 the 
matter was again taken up, and the president of Honduras 
gave his ministers in London and Paris full power to treat 
and to contract for the construction of the proposed road. 
They were to guarantee the payments upon any issue of bonds 
which the government might authorize by pledging the general 
revenues of the republic, the income of the railroad, and the 
unoccupied lands of the state. 

Before a bond issue could be floated, it was necessary to 
take up the old federal debt, which now amounted, with accu- 
mulated interest, to £90,075. So it was arranged that the 
republic should issue in London £90,000 of 5 per cent bonds, 
pledging for security the receipts of the Amapala customs house. 
Of this amount £55,000 were to be delivered to the holders 
of the federal debt, in exchange for their £27,000 of 6 per 
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cent bonds and their £62,875 of arrears of interest. Of the 
£35,000 remaining, £15,c00 were given to Messrs. Hart & Co. 
as security for their claim of £7,300, and £20,000 were issued 
for expenses and brokerage. 

Of this original issue of £90,000, bonds to the value of 
£11,150 were redeemed with money taken from the proceeds of 
subsequent loans, £15,000 were redeemed by a payment to Hart 
& Co. of £6,000 obtained from the same source, and £2,900 
were retained in the hands of the government commissioners, 
so that the outstanding balance proper was £60,950. There 
was English diplomacy back of this first loan to build the road, 
as there was also back of the Tehuantepec and other Isthmian 
roads. 

Such was the financial situation of Honduras when Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt, of London, contracted with 
Sefiores Gutierrez and Herran, ministers of Honduras in Lon- 
don and Paris, respectively, to issue a loan, on commission, for 
£1,000,000, with 10 per cent interest and 3 per cent sinking 
fund. The issue price was to be 60 and the gross amount to be 
realized would, therefore, be £600,000. The avowéd object of 
this loan was the construction of the first section of the Inter- 
oceanic Railroad across Honduras. The length of the line was 
to be about 230 miles, and the cost, as estimated by the British 
engineers, about £2,230,000. It was claimed that this line would 
save 1,103 miles on the distance between New York and San 
Francisco, as compared with the Panama route. It was also 
claimed that the construction of the road would open up for 
development a vast tract of country abounding in forest and 
mineral products sufficient to pay for completing the road after 
the opening of the first section. A small part of the loan was 
to be used for the development of the mines and forests. 

The government of Honduras was anxious to see this project 
carried out but there were no funds available, from the ordinary 
revenues, to apply to such a loan, and it seemed that the rail- 
road had to be looked to as an immediate success capable of 
yielding a large revenue. In spite of this situation, the govern- 
ment, upon the issue of the loan of 1867 upon the terms just 
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recited, undertook to pay the huge sum of £140,000 annual 
interest and amortization for fifteen years from December 31, 
1869, at the end of which time it was to own the road outright 
and be entirely free from liability. The subscribers to this 
loan were further promised one-half of the profits of the line 
for fifteen years after the complete repayment of the loan. 

It is said that the only application for this loan was for 
£10,000 sent in by the issuing house itself, but that by sending 
out false statements as to the amounts subscribed for, the 
public was induced, by June 30, 1868, to take as much as 
£49,500. In order to dispose of the balance, the bonds were 
quoted at a fixed price toa Mr. LeFevre, who proceeded to “make 
a market.” In this way the total issue of the £1,000,000 loan 
of 1867 was disposed of as follows: 


To the public through the prospectus 

Placed by Mr. LeFevre 

To the railroad contractors 

To Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt for commissions and 
expenses 

Drawn before issued and cancelled 


For the first section of the road 

For the development of the mines and forests, for the 
CI GE iio hriias 5546 bd 2nd ss cheek EREEA RT 

For three commissioners, etc. 

For commission of 1% per cent for brokerage, etc. ....... 

For interest for two years 

Commission to the syndicate for payment of coupons and 
amortization 

Commission of 5 per cent to the syndicate for payment out 
of first money realized 


The net amount actually received from this issue was 
£620,035, and its disposition, neglecting a few items, was as 
follows: 
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To the government of Honduras 

To the railroad contractors (in addition to bonds mentioned 
above) 

To interest and sinking fund for the two loans of 1867 

To buying back scrip 

To salaries of engineers and trustees 

To the issuing house as commission (in addition to the 
£108,500 bonds) 


£612,545 


The management of the funds destined to the construction 
of the road was placed in the hands of three commissioners, 
one of whom was to be the representative of the government 
of Honduras in London and the other two were to be chosen 
by this one from a list presented by the syndicate. It was 
stipulated that one of .the two should always be a member of 
the house of Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt. In case of de- 
fault of interest on the part of Honduras, the syndicate was 
to take possession of the road. Another important provision 
was to the effect that if three-fourths of the loan should not 
have been subscribed before January 1, 1869, the contract was 
to be null and void. At that date it would seem that only about 
£100,000 had been taken, and by 1870 not even two-thirds 
of the loan had been placed. This failure to comply with the 
agreement became the basis later of Honduras’ claim for ex- 
emption from liability on the bonds. 

In another agreement, signed October 25 of the same year 
(1869), it was arranged, in order to facilitate the loan of 
£1,000,000, that a second annuity of £100,000, payable during 
fifteen years, counting from the opening of the line, should be 
authorized by Honduras in addition to that of £140,000. The 
issuing house was given the right to distribute this £100,000 
to persons who might aid them in securing the sale of the 
bonds without having to give any account of the distribution 
or any list of names. 

Hard as these terms were, the government of Honduras 
“approved in all its parts the first contract and the two addi- 
tional conventions relative to the construction of the said road.” 
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In 1869 a loan of £2,490,108 at 634 per cent was author- 
ized. It was put out in Paris for the ostensible purpose of 
“the completion of the Interoceanic Railroad now under con- 
struction.” The security offered was practically the same as 
that which had already been pledged for the loan of 1867, 
namely, the railroad and its revenues and the general revenues 
of the state. The government of Honduras undertook -to pro- 
vide as interest and sinking fuad for this loan the sum of 
£310,128 a year, and in addition to give the subscriber a par- 
ticipation, for fifteen years, in one-third of the revenue derived 
from the road. . The actual rate of interest on this loan was 
over 17 per cent as against 19 per cent on the loan of 1867. 
If this nominal issue of £2,490,108 had been entirely taken up 
by the public at the issue price, it would have produced 
£1,867,581. _ But the response to the loan offer was very slight 
and the net result was that the issuing house (Dreyfus & Co.) 
actually owed the government for the part it had subscribed 
for. Of the proceeds of the loan only about £61,731 ever 
reached the contractor for the construction of the road. 

Another loan of £2,500,000, at 10 per cent interest was 
authorized, and issued at 80. Its avowed object was “to con- 
clude the Interoceanic Railroad and to place the line from 
sea to sea in working order.” It likewise was guaranteed by 
the road and its income and by the products of the property of 
the state. It was stipulated that if a given amount of the 
loan should not have been subscribed for prior to August, 1870, 
the obligation on the part cf Honduras should cease. 

In order to prepare the market for this loan, some drawings 
of bonds to be paid off at par were announced. It was also 
announced through the papers that four cargoes of mahogany 
had arrived in London for use in payment of the debt. It 
seems that this mahogany had been bought by the government 
of Honduras from a private party, including members of the 
government itself, out of funds taken from previous loans. 
It is charged that the firm of Bischoffsheim & Goldschmidt 
received the cargoes thus sent over, kept the best for them- 
selves, and sold only what was left, for application to the debt. 
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This issue of 1870 was traded in extensively by the issuing 
house itself, which succeeded by June 30, 1872, in getting the 
public to take £2,446,400. As a result of these operations, 
two-fifths of the loan of 1869 and the whole of that of 1870 
produced £2,051,511 net, of which amount only £145,254 was 
applied to the construction of the road. 

Regarding the methods used in placing these bonds, the 
Parliamentary Select Committee of 1875 said: 


By means of exaggerated statements made in the prospectus, they [the 
promoters] induced the public to believe that the material riches of the 
contracting state constituted a sufficient guarantee for the payment of the 
loan. Even if such had been the case, the various governments have not 
taken any steps to apply the income of the republic, especially pledged, to 
the payment of its debt. In order to induce the public to invest with a 
guarantee absolutely inadequate, recourse was had to means which, by their 
nature and object, were flagrantly fraudulent. Your committee is of the 
opinion that these operations merit much censure.” 


The committee further states that it agrees, for the most 
part, with the opinion of the Secretary of the Legation of 


Honduras, that “the fact of the unfortunate transaction falls 
upon all those who have interests, rights, reclamations, com- 
plaints, or any participation, whatever it may be, in these trans- 
actions. It is a kind of original sin which extends to even 
the most innocent who have anything to do with this loan.” 
And the committee concludes its report by saying: “The remedy 
for such proceedings must be found in the tribunals of the 
country.” 

The failure of these three loans and a knowledge of the 
actual condition of the country did not prevent an attempt to 
float still further loans. To this end Don Carlos Gutierrez, the 
minister of Honduras in London, issued a prospectus in May, 
1872, upon his own authority, inviting subscriptions to a loan 
of £15,000,000 for the purpose of constructing a ship railway 
across the country. The public did not respond and the invita- 
tion was withdrawn after a few days, the government of Hon- 
duras afterward disavowing Sefior Gutierrez’ acts. In Decem- 


* Parliamentary Blue Book Select Committee Report (1875). 
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ber, 1872, Captain Prim, who had been appointed a special 
commissioner by Minister Gutierrez to promote the railroad, 
went to Paris to endeavor to raise a loan of £2,000,000 at 10 
per cent interest, issued at 70. Nothing ever came of this 
attempt. It may be noted that Sefior Gutierrez never returned 
to his country. 

It seems that the government of Honduras gave to the 
issuing house the possession of the money arising out of the 
loans, most generous commissions, and the administration of 
the mines and forests of the state, but received nothing in the 
way of a guaranty for the construction of the road.2 The 
proceeds which arose from the sale of the bonds were enough 
to have built the road, but less than one-fourth of it was ever 
actually constructed. 

According to an estimate made by the Select Committee in 
1875, the following were the amounts held by the public of 
these various loans, after deducting those drawn and redeemed. 


Federal loan of 1867, interest & per cent 
Loan of 1867, interest 10 per cent 
French loan of 18609, interest 634 per cent 
Loan of 1870, interest 10 per cent 


Sefior Fontecha, the Spanish consul in Tegucigalpa for 
many years, made a careful study of the foreign debt of Hon- 
duras and came to the conclusion that the following amounts 
were realized in connection with the loans: 


Total capital received for bonds issued 
Interest on capital to August 1, 1908 


£21,773,748.18 
$108,868,740.41 


*J. Maria Moncala, Deuda del Ferrocaril de Honduras (1904). 
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Of the amount realized on the sale of the bonds, Sefior 
Fontecha estimates that Honduras has received :° 


By cancellation of bonds of federal debt 3,600 
By payment of interest on the same 24,300 
By cancellation of debt of Hart & Co. .............. 6,000 
By expenses in connection with the mines 4,391. 6. 0 
By drafts of government paid in London 79,321. 6. 0 
By payments for the mines 16,505.13.10 
By “various” sums 7,558. 0.10 
By nickel money received 120,000. 0. 0 
By freight and insurance on the same 1,493. 0. O 
By drafts on Paris 2,800. 0. O 
By advances to the government 57,318. 5.10 
By “various” payments 12,304. 7. 9 
By payments to the contractors of the railroad out 

of the loan of 1867 446,048. o. 
By payments out of the loans of 1867 and 1870.... 26,465. 0. 
By payments out of the loans of 1867 and 1870 again 217,232. o. 


Amount received £1,025,537. 
Deduct for woods, etc., sold in London 


Total amount received £1,019,444. 3.10 
By interest and premiums of emission 1,320,407.16. 0 


Grand total £2,339,851.19.10 
Grand total in dollars $11,699,259.95 


Honduras has never attempted, since it became an inde- 
pendent state in 1827, to meet the interest on its debt. What 
was paid in the form of interest during 1867-69, and 1870-71 
was actually paid out of the bondholders’ own money. There- 
fore, when interest was suspended on January 1, 1873, the 
situation was not altered in any way. 

Honduras claims the invalidity of the debt on the following 
grounds : 

1. Because on January 1, 1869, there had not been realized 
the three-fourths part of the first loan; 

2. Because the sums which the Dreyfus firm was to raise 
were not raised within the stipulated time; 

*Fontecha, EJ Deuda Exterior de Honduras (1909). 
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3. Because the third loan was not raised by August 1, 1870, 
in accordance with the agreement; 

4. And because the road was not actually constructed. 

Honduras does not seem to have questioned the moral ob- 
ligation resting upon her to pay for what she received. To 
this end, Sefior Ugarte, who was sent to London in 1904 for 
the purpose of negotiating for the reorganization of the debt, 
made the following propositions to the Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee :4 

1. Honduras actually received fifty-three miles of easily con- 
structed railroad which may be estimated at £212,000; about 
£100,000 for the payment of the federal debt; a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and of nickel coin, making a total of 
£312,000. 

2. The maximum value of the bonds at their actual quota- 
tion is 6 per cent on their original value, thus making the 
present actual debt equal to £323,920.4. 

3. The annual income budget of Honduras amounts to only 
about £200,000 and if more than 10 per cent of this amount 
is abstracted for application to the debt, the administration of 
the country will be rendered impossible. 

4. To recognize the bonds at their maximum present price, 
that is, at 6 per cent, and pay them with a yearly interest of 
4 per cent and a sinking fund of 2 per cent, making in all 
£549,944, payable in twenty-eight years and three months. 

The sub-committee of the bondholders declared the proposal 
put forward by Senor Ugarte to be inadmissible.® 

Sir Lionel Carden, the British minister to Central America, 
subsequently made the following proposal on behalf of the 
bondholders : 

1. An annual payment of £40,000 for 40 years; 


‘Angel Ugarte, Documents Referring to the External Debt of Honduras (1904). 

5 The Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders was formed in 1863. It was 
authorized by a special license of the Board of Trade in 1873 and was incorporated by an act 
of Parliament in 1898. The principal object of the association is to protect the interests of 
the holders of foreign securities and to give information regarding the economic situation of 
the countries whose bonds are held. If the individual bondholders think their holdings are 
prejudiced by any foreign government, they can petition the council for appropriate measures. 
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2. The government of Honduras to pledge the revenue of 
the railroad and the wharf at Puerto Cortes for 40 years, or 
as long as might be needed to extinguish the debt, and to turn 
these properties over to the administration of the bondholders ; 

3. The government to emit bonds to the amount of £100,000, 
hypothecating the road, and the proceeds to be used for the 
rehabilitation of the road; 

4. The government also to place an additional duty of 15 
per cent on imports, to be used in the payment of the annual 
£40,000. 

A short time after this the late Mr. Buchanan, representing 
Morgan & Co., undertook to bring order out of chaos. One 
of his proposals was to fund the outstanding bonds, which were 
quoted at three to five cents on the dollar, on a 6 per cent 
basis, into a new loan of $2,750,000, payable in twenty-eight 
years at 4 per cent. As an alternative proposition, Mr. Bu- 
chanan suggested that the government of Honduras should pur- 
chase in instalments through the Bondholders’ Association all 
of the bonds then on the market, beginning at 5 per cent (the 
highest quotation at that time) and increasing the price every 
year until the maximum of 12 per cent should be reached, 
and thus redeem the entire amount in twenty-two years or 
less, for a total sum of $3,000,000. The third proposition was 
that the government of Honduras should grant 200,000 acres 
of land in small tracts, to be selected by the bondholders in 
any part of the republic, in exchange for the cancellation of 
the debt. 

The Bondholders’ Association rejected all these propositions. 
Sefior Ugarte, the commissioner cf Honduras, then appealed 
to the British government, but the Earl of Lansdowne, who 
was at the head of the foreign office, declined to take up the 
matter. At this stage pressure was brought to bear upon 
Washington to take a hand in the affair rather than let any 
European country intervene for the purpose of collecting the 
debt by force. The United States did not wish to assume any 
of Honduras’ obligations, and yet did not care to stand by while 


* Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Council of Foreign Bondholders (1908). 
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European nations threatened a forcible collection of the debt. 
So it became necessary to formulate a plan agreeable to both 
parties. Accordingly, the United States government suggested 
to the government of Honduras the desirability of effecting 
a speedy and amicable adjustment of its foreign debt and in- 
vited it to send commissioners to negotiate with the firm of 
Morgan & Co., which represented the foreign creditors. Hon- 
duras appointed two commissioners, who reached New York 
in September, 1909. They reported favorably to their govern- 
ment and President Davila recommended speedy action to his 
Congress, which met in January, 1910. His political opponents 
aroused the people by telling them that this was simply a means 
of selling the country to the “Gringoes” (foreigners) and the 
proposition was not accepted. It has now been accepted, how- 
ever, if reports are correct, after a prolonged struggle between 
President Davila and his Congress, and the foreign debt will soon 
be adjusted. The terms of the settlement have not been disclosed 
at this writing, but it is understood that the old bonds will be 
retired at 15 per cent of their face value in favor of a new issue of 
4's maturing in about thirty years. While this is a pretty stiff 
sum to pay, considering both the amount which Honduras actually 
received and also the price prevailing when Morgan & Co. entered 
into the negotiation, yet even a hard bargain may be better than 
none at all. It has been reported that the loan will amount 
to about $10,000,000 in all, $4,000,000 of which will be used: 
in retiring the old bonds and the balance in constructing the 
long-contemplated Interoceanic Railroad from Puerto Cortes 
to the Bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific. With some little money 
for rehabilitation, with some supervision of the customs in the 
interest of the new bondholders, thus putting a quietus on revo- 
lutions, the cloud which the old debt cast over the country will 
be raised and Honduras should make considerable progress 
during the coming years. 

In the proposals made for the settlement of the ‘debt it 
has frequently been suggested that the revenue of one or all 
of the customs houses be hypothecated. It may be worth while to 
point out, therefore, what this income would amount to. For 
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the fiscal year 1898-99, the total receipts from this source 
amounted, in silver, to $1,819,659.28; or about $727,863.71 
gold; for 1907-8, to $1,682,070.03, or $672,828.01 gold. 

For the decade 1898-1908, the total net revenue, in silver, 
was $29,633,146.09 1/4, equivalent to $11,853,258.43 gold, or 
$2,963,314.60 4/5, silver, equivalent to $1,185,325.84, gold, an- 
nually. The excess of expenditures over receipts in the decade 
was, in silver, $2,427,357.14, equal to $970,942.85, gold, or 
$242,735.71, equal to $97,094.28, gold, annually. For the year 
1908-9 the total net revenue was $3,818,446.30 in silver, equiva- 
lent to $1,527,378.52 in gold; the total expenditures were $4,084,- 
984.04 in silver, equivalent to $1,633,993.61 in gold. 

The estimate of receipts for the year 1909-10 was, in silver, 
$1,800,000, or $720,000 gold, from duties on imports ; $142,500, 
or $57,000 gold, from duties on exports; $1,750,000, or 
$700,000 gold, from taxes on liquors and tobacco; and 
$1,091,500, or $436,600 gold, from miscellaneous sources; in 
all $4,714,064.92, equivalent, roughly, to $1,885,625.96 gold. 
From these figures it will readily be perceived that if 
a $10,000,000 kan on a 4 per cent basis is placed, between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the total income will be required to 
meet the annual interest charge. 

SAMUEL MAcCLINTOCK 


CHICAGO 





NOTES 


THE SECOND NATIONAL TARIFF COMMISSION 
CONVENTION 


The convention of the National Tariff Commission Association 
held in Washington, D.C., January 11 and 12, 1911, was a gather- 
ing of practically the same forces that met at Indianapolis, Feb- 
ruary 16, 17, and 18, 1909." 

To carry into effect the resolutions adopted at the meeting 
of two years ago, a committee of one hundred was appointed 
with a view to a permanent organization, and out of this has 
arisen the “National Tariff Commission Association.” It may 
be remarked in passing that the vigor with which this agitation 
has been kept up is due in large part to the National Association 
of Manufacturers. In reality the work of a committee of this 
latter body grew so great that a new association had to be formed 
to take charge of it, and under the auspices of the new group this 
meeting was held. 

There was a considerable difference between the tone of the 
discussions at Washington and at Indianapolis. Two years ago 
the sessions were spent in dwelling on the evils inherent in the 
regular way of framing tariff legislation; the complexity of the 
problem; the study demanded; the brevity of the time available; 
the inexperience of the committees in charge of the work; the 
log-rolling and trading by local interests, and other patently vicious 
practices. The speakers this year did not neglect these topics, but 
there was more evidence of hopeful anticipation regarding the 
prospect of success in securing the adoption of the proposed plan. 
Since the former meeting the country has passed through another 
tariff revision, commonly believed to have been out of harmony 
with what the people had been promised. Then, in addition, a 
climax in an era of high prices, due to various causes, led to 
heaping more odium on the old-fashioned way of making tariffs. 
These conditions have given force to the agitation for the com- 
mission plan of constructing schedules beyond what might have 
been hoped for even from this association’s energetic propaganda 


*See Journal of Political Economy, April, 1909. 
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had the times been those of contentment and normal prices. A 
great number of state political platforms have indorsed the pro- 
posed scheme; though in three states (Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin) the Democratic party denounced the proposal as 
a subterfuge of the Republicans who were trying to avoid real 
revision. 

Notwithstanding the evident effect of the public opinion sup- 
porting the association’s efforts, little was said directly regarding 
the welfare of the ultimate consumer. Perhaps this was assumed 
to be secured by a more equitable distribution of protection among 
the producers. 

President Taft, at a reception in the White House and at the 
dinner of the association, expressed his interest in the reform 
and already has exerted his influence through the formation of 
the existing Tariff Board. 

Professor Emery, chairman of the Tariff Board, made the 
opening address of the convention. He explained that the existing 
board was not created by statute but by the President and was 
dependent on him for its existence, and was receiving from him 
whole-hearted support. Chairman Emery thinks that, in spite 
of the difficulties and obstacles frequently indicated, it is possible 
to get the facts in adequate degree; that investigating and report- 
ing should be the function of the commission; and that it should 
be a permanent and continuing source of accurate information. 
There seemed to be a feeling that the character of the work done 
by the present board has strengthened the proposal for a com- 
mission by reassuring the apprehensive that no rash leap in the 
dark is to be made. One critic, however, thought it ominous that 
the board has been confining itself to an investigation of compara- 
tively harmless schedules and leaving the notorious and odious 
sections for later consideration. 

Most of the speakers were optimistic about the possibility 
of ascertaining the facts as to the costs of production at home 
and abroad with a view to adjusting the schedules on the much- 
discussed principle of equalizing the two by raising or lowering 
rates. There were some warnings about not overworking the 
theory or expecting too much from it. The better opinion seems 
to be that only approximations to costs will be obtained, though 
these may be fairly satisfactory. The question, “What costs will 
be ascertained as the basis, English, French or German?” illus- 
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trates one of the difficulties involved. At the same time it is to be 
expected that the general situations can be compared in a more 
intelligent way than before and more satisfactory results secured. 

As a qualification to the notion that knowledge is power in 
tariff-making came the warning that not all the sins of schedule- 
fixing are due to ignorance. The conflict of local interests will 
still find expression in political struggles and only the over-credu- 
lous are likely to believe that more exact and complete informa- 
tion will “take the tariff out of politics.” Yet one hopeful advocate 
declared that the American business man, while eager for gains, 
will play the game fairly, and according to the rules. If, then, 
a rule for tariff-making were adopted and generally insisted upon, 
the majority of men affected would not bring pressure on their 
congressmen for improper concessions. The former situation in 
regard to railways was cited, when everyone was looking for 
rebates. Since the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
formed and definite laws enacted and, in general, enforced, shippers 
as a class do not seek to obtain the discriminations they formerly 
schemed for. Moreover, who would wish to go back to the earlier 
practice? While the matter might thus be taken out of “politics” 
in the bad sense, others insisted that, in the proper sense, the 
tariff will remain a subject of controversy between free traders 
and protectionists of different varieties, and that the information 
furnished by the commission will raise the leve! of these debates 
by furnishing them with a basis of facts. 

The information secured, it was variously suggested, should 
be available for Congress, or either House, or the President. 
Going beyond this was the idea that it be offered freely to the 
public with a view to furthering an intelligent public opinion on 
tariff problems. It was generally conceded that the details of 
any particular business need not be revealed when information 
relating to the state of an industry was given publicly in any 
degree. 

Beyond furnishing information, there were a few who wished 
the commission to have power to make recommendations. These 
would be subject to acceptance or rejection by Congress, and the 
dignity of that body need not be affected. Some strict construc- 
tionists, however, saw a constitutional difficulty in a proposal to 
allow revenue bills to be originated elsewhere than in the House 
of Representatives. 
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Entire unanimity marked the demand for expert, non-partisan, 
continuous work by the proposed body. It should, year in and year 
out, study conditions that affect the tariff and, as a permanent 
organization, gather such information as would enable it, at any 
time, to furnish desired knowledge in its field. It is in no sense 
the intention that the commission should make a study preparatory 
to a revision of the tariff, furnish the information to Congress, 
and then retire. The body proposed is to be as definitely estab- 
lished and as uninterrupted in its work as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The efficiency of similar commissions in for- 
eign countries is attributed to their study for long periods of all 
sides of the matters involved. 

Our past practice of enduring a tariff as long as we could and 
revising it whenever we must, at irregular intervals, with results 
demoralizing to business, has fallen into disrepute with the men 
behind this movement. The idea of revision by schedule or by 
subject meets their approval and the information furnished by the 
commission is to be used for this purpose. The tariff is to be 
kept up to date by changes to meet changing conditions. The 
fear of economic disturbances inherited from the old methods of 
revision will disappear under the new. With a tariff made right 
to begin with, it is asserted, and revised as circumstances alter, 
there will be no need for variations great enough to jar trade and 
manufacture. The new tariff rates would be no more likely to 
shut down factories than are slight modifications of freight rates 
at present. 

The extent of the authority to be given the commission to 
enable it to secure the facts was discussed in many addresses. 
Some thought it should have inquisitorial powers to send for per- 
sons and papers and examine witnesses under oath. This, of 
course, would apply only to ascertainment of conditions in this 
country. Others seemed to think that concerns asking for pro- 
tection would not dare refuse information upon request, and that 
enough data could be secured from voluntary sources. The re- 
fusal on the part of some individuals or companies would not 
prevent getting an acquaintance with the general situation from 
others and applying the knowledge to the industry as a whole. 
The conclusion was that the commission must have teeth if it is to 
be effective. It should have authority to get the essential facts. 

The idea that the protective policy suffers because of certain 
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indefensible schedules brought out the declaration that the “best 
protection to protection is free trade in facts.” It was suggested 
that the recent reversals suffered by the Republican party might 
have been avoided if the tariff revision had been conducted on 
the basis of the commission plan. There is a feeling in the country 
that certain schedules were dictated by favored interests. Either 
this is true or it is not true, and the sooner it is found out the 
better for every concern that is above board. 

The essence of the resolutions adopted is as follows: 

We demand from the Sixty-first Congress, now convened in its final 
session, the enactment of a bill creating a permanent non-partisan tariff 
commission having functions and compensations analogous to those enjoyed 
by the interstate commerce commission, including the power to require the 
giving of testimony under proper conditions and safeguards, and for proper 
purposes, the functions of the commission being the ascertainment of all 
technical, industrial and statistical facts necessary or useful to Congress 
in the framing of tariff legislation and to the executive in the administra- 
tion of tariff laws, the commission to report the results of its work and 
findings to either Congress or the President, as called for. 


Indorsement was given to 

the proposal of President Taft that hereafter the work of tariff revision, 
whenever required, shall be accomplished, schedule by schedule, or pre‘>: 
ably one subject at a time, each subject to be so defined that items that 
are interrelated shall be grouped together, rather than by the sweeping 
revision of the entire tariff, to the end that revision may be accomplished 
in a more orderly, accurate, scientific and impartial manner, and without 
disturbance of business inevitable to a general tariff revision 


C. C. ARBUTHNOT 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


THE CANADIAN Recrprociry TREATY 
A New Commerciat Poricy 
Raitway SECURITIES INQUIRIES 
IMPORTANT TREASURY PROPOSALS 


Probably the most important event of the winter from the 
standpoint of federal legislation has been the action of President 
Taft in sending to Congress a draft of a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. This was transmitted on January 26 (Senate doc. 787, 
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61st Cong., 3d sess.) accompanied by elaborate statistical analyses 
and trade figures. The reciprocity treaty was speedily embodied 
(in so far as concerns our side of the bargain) in a measure 
entitled the McCall Bill (H.R. 32,216), since it was consid- 
ered necessary to have the proposal ratified first by the House of 
Representatives, inasmuch as it involves revenue questions. The 
McCall bill simply provided for the changes of duties called for 
by the treaty or agreement, such changes to be conditioned upon 
the making of the corresponding changes in the rates charged by 
Canada upon American products entering the Dominion. This 
action is itself interesting as the first formal recognition of the 
position taken by the House of Representatives some years ago 
when the Kasson reciprocity treaties were under consideration. 
The attitude then assumed was to the effect that the House 
could not consent to action by the Senate in confirming treaties that 
would alter tariff duties. The transmission of the reciprocity 
treaty has, moreover, been attended by new political alignments 
and by controversies among industrial interests that indicate a 
probability that its effect will be as important in changing political 
relationships as in altering international economic conditions. 


In substance the reciprocity agreement consists of four schedules 
designated as A, B, C, and D. Schedule A is a list of articles which 
are to be admitted free of duty by both Canada and the United 
States. Schedule B is a list of articles which are to be reciprocally 
admitted into Canada and the United States at specified rates of 
duty made uniform by both countries and less than those now 
charged upon imports into either country. Schedule C is a list 
of articles produced in Canada which are to be admitted into the 
United States at specified rates of duty less than those now charged 
by us, the schedule D is a list of articles produced by the United 
States which are to be admitted into Canada at specified rates of 
duty below those now charged by her. The articles which are enu- 
merated in schedule A and which would enter both countries free 
are, in general, farm and orchard products and livestock, lumber of 
certain kinds, a few mining products, such as mica, asbestos, 
fluorspar, etc., a very few manufactures of steel, one or two items 
of machinery, and wood pulp and print paper worth not more 
than 4 cents per pound. The items in schedule B comprise some 
meat products, such as fresh meats, bacon and hams, etc., a few 
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farm and natural products especially prepared, such as cereal 
foods, mineral waters, etc., agricultural implements, and a few 
manufactures including cutlery, plate glass, automobiles, and some 
others. In schedule C are included about seven items, among them 
aluminum, sawed boards, iron ore, and coal slack. Schedule D 
enumerates some eight items, among them being Portland cement, 
canned fruits, peanuts, and coal. The reductions of duty allowed 
in schedules B, C, and D are uneven but are in no case very 
large. Most of them would probably be of comparatively trifling 
importance in their effect upon international trade, so that the 
real interest in the agreement centers around schedule A, which 
—as already noted—is a list of freely admitted items. 

In advocating this agreement, President Taft has placed his 
argument upon general grounds of broad statesmanship. In writing 
to Congress he says: 

The guiding motive in seeking adjustment of trade relations between 
two countries so situated geographically should be to give play to productive 
forces as far as practicable, regardless of political boundaries. 
have reached a stage in our own development that calls for a statesmanlike 
and broad view of our future economic status and its requirements. We 
have drawn upon our natural resources in such a way as to invite atten- 
tion to their necessary limit. This has properly aroused effort to con- 
serve them, to avoid their waste, and to restrict their use to our necessities. 
We have so increased in population and in our consumption of food 
products .... that unless we materially increase our production we can 
see before us a change in our economic position, from that of a country 
selling to the world food and natural products of the farm and forest, to 
one consuming and importing them 


It is interesting to observe that President Taft, contrary to 
some current ideas, does not pretend that the agreement with 
Canada will reduce the cost of living. He says: 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to the 
people of this country,.... but a source of supply as near as Canada 
would certainly help to prevent speculative fluctuations, would steady local 
price movements, and would postpone the effect of a further world increase 
in the price of leading commodities entering into the cost of living, if that 
be inevitable ‘ 

Attacks upon the Canadian treaty have come from several 
sources of quite distinct character. Their nature illustrates, 
perhaps better than in any other similar case of recent years, the 
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character of the forces that oppose tariff changes. (1) Probably 
the most strenuous single source .of opposition has been found 
in the wood-pulp and print-paper industry. Under the Dingley 
Tariff, print paper paid a rate of $6.00 per ton. Before the Payne 
bill was introduced a special committee of representatives headed 
by James R. Mann of Illinois made an investigation of the paper 
situation and recommended that wood pulp be made free and that 
print paper be reduced to $2.00 per ton. These provisions were 
incorporated in the Payne bill and passed the House, but when the 
tariff measure went to the Senate there was long-continued jug- 
gling with the duties. In the bill as finally passed by the Senate, 
the rate on print paper was $4.00 per ton, and wood pulp, although ~ 
nominally free, was subjected to a system of countervailing duties 
to be called into play in the event that export taxes or restrictions 
were levied by foreign countries upon pulp shipped to us. This 
provision was directed against Canada because of the system of 
export taxes levied by the several Canadian provinces upon wood 
pulp made of wood cut on crown lands. In the bill as it came 
from conference committee, these countervailing duties were re- 
tained, but the tariff on print paper was cut to $3.75 per ton. As. 
however, paper was subject to the countervailing-duty system upon 
its constituent elements (wood pulp), it shortly appeared in prac- 
tice that much of the print paper imported from Canada had to 
pay a duty of $6.75 per ton. Paper interests, from the time of 
the introduction of the Canadian agreement, have therefore been 
bitter in their protest against its satisfaction. (2) A second in- 
terest very vigorous and positive in opposing the agreement has 
been that of the lumber dealers. Lumber was one of the items 
most discussed during the Payne-Aldrich tariff struggle. The 
effort was then made to make the item free, but this was unsuc- 
cessful, the combined lumber interests being too strong. Since 
then, investigation on the part of the Bureau of Corporations has 
shown that the commercial forest resources of the country are in 
the hands of less than 200 persons, and it is this small group which 
has bitterly opposed the Canadian agreement. (3) Certain farm- 
ing interests have taken a broad, though rather indefinite, attitude 
of hostility to the agreement on the ground that the farmer is by 
it sacrificed to the manufacturer, as there are no manufacturing 
concessions in the treaty that amount to much, while the farmer 
is compelled to pay the bill for the attainment of closer commercial 
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relations. (4) A specialized agricultural interest which has been 
very vigorous in its antagonism is that concerned with the pro- 
duction of barley—an important item in the brewing industry. 
While maltsters whose business is centered at Buffalo have favored 
the agreement, because it would enable them to get cheap grain 
direct from the eastern Canadian provinces, the malting interests 
of Milwaukee have opposed the agreement because they thought 
an advantage would thereby be given to their competitors in 
Buffalo. (5) The fish industry of the Massachusetts coast cen- 
tered at Gloucester has been exceptionally hostile because of its 
feeling that with Canadian fish entering the country free it would 
be impossible to maintain the high prices for fish which have been 
exacted by the Massachusetts packing houses for a good while 
past. This opposition has, however, been somewhat neutralized 
by the general public sentiment prevalent in Massachusetts in favor 
of reciprocity. (6) In addition to the sources of opposition 
already enumerated, there has been a vague general hostility based 
upon the alleged fact that the agreement would be beneficial to 
the “trusts,” because of the fact that whereas “raw materials” 
were to enter the country free of duty—as, for example, livestock 


—finished products worked up out of these raw materials—for 
example, packing-house products—were not to lose much of their 
present protection. 


An interesting phase of the reciprocity agreement is seen, more- 
over, in its probable future effect upon our relations with those 
foreign countries with which we have favored-nation treaties. In 
the case of those countries, it seems probable, there will be an 
energetic demand for an extension of the same rates to them 
that are granted to Canada under the proposed agreement. Thus, 
in the case of Germany and England, it is anticipated that the 
claim will be advanced that the agreement with Canada prac- 
tically establishes a new set of minimum rates of duty. In former 
years, our attitude with respect to the most-favored-nation clause 
in commercial treaties has been that, even where such treaties 
existed, a nation B could not claim from us the same advantages 
as we granted to a third nation C, unless B were ready to make 
a bargain with us which would give us an equivalent for the con- 
cessions made by C in our special commercial agreement with the 
latter. It was upon this attitude that our past reciprocity policy 
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was founded and this was the reverse of the so-called European 
interpretation of the most-favored-nation clause. The latter in- 
terpretation is to the effect that where a most-favored-nation treaty 
exists between two nations, A and B, any advantage granted by 
A to C, a third nation, is automatically extended to B because 
of B’s enjoyment of most-favored-nation privileges. When we 
passed the Payne-Aldrich law with its maximum and countervail- 
ing tariff sections, we were obliged practically to repudiate this 
position because of the fact that we then demanded of every 
country the best terms allowed by that country to any other. Thus, 
in the case of Germany, we insisted that the full minimum rates 
given by her to every other country should be extended to our- 
selves. It is already understood by our diplomatic officers that, 
in the event we now adopt the Canadian agreement, we shall be in 
no position to refuse a similar demand on the part of Germany. 
If Germany should request the extension of our Canadian rates 
to her, it would be no more than we demanded from Germany 
last winter, and in the event that we declined to grant such rates, 
we should not be able in the future to demand the advantages 
of any new low rates that Germany might by special treaty give 
to any other countries in the future. This would apparently mean 
that the arrangements which we have succeeded in working out 
under the terms of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law would not longer 
hold good, unless we were prepared to regard the rates of the 
Canadian treaty as practically universal and valid. The adoption 
of the agreement therefore implies a rather radical and far-reach- 
ing change in our commercial diplomacy. 


President Taft’s Railroad Securities Commission has held two 
series of sessions, subsequent to the first series held in Wash- 
ington early in December, described in this journal. One of 
these series occurred in New York City, December 15-22 inclu- 
sive, the other in Chicago, January 23-27. At both series of 
sessions, witnesses drawn from among the economic, financial, 
and business experts of the country appeared before the com- 
mission, and were questioned with reference to their ideas re- 
garding the control of securities issued by the government. In 
addition to these oral hearings, the commission has sent out com- 
munications to various presumably informed persons throughout 
the country asking for their views with respect to all phases of 
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the problem of regulating the issue of stocks and bonds. The 
principal topics dealt with have been the advisability of limiting 
the issuance of capital stock at par for money or property of the 
actual value of the stock issued; the sale of bonds at a discount; 
the sale of new stock at par to stockholders when the old stock 
is selling above par in the market; the capitalization of better- 
ments, additions, and extensions—charged in the past to income 
but which might have been charged to capital; the mode of valua- 
tion of the physical and non-physical property of railroads in the 
event the valuation of the property of the roads is made a basis 
of capitalization ; the question how far a government agency should 
have the power to intervene or should have to be applied to, to 
control or permit the issue of securities when a road finds it 
necessary or desirable to put them on the market. Thus far there 
has been no indication of the commission’s intentions. The testi- 
mony offered at its sessions has been of considerable interest, and 
although the more serious of the written replies have come in 
slowly, enough have been filed to show the drift of opinion on the 
part of some of the more important interests affected by the 
proposed control of securities issues. Probably the most com- 
plete and effective replies thus far received are from certain of the 
officials of the railroad companies. In general the attitude of 
the roads is that regulation rather than control is desirable, and 
that such regulation should be confined to the assuring of publicity 
and full knowledge on the part of the investors concerning pro- 
posed financial operations. There has been a very strong expres- 
sion of opinion against requiring the direct and specific permis- 
sion of the government, through any commission or other official 
body, prior to the undertaking of a given financial operation or 
issue of securities. This position has been assumed on the ground 
that, since roads vary in strength, it is not possible for all to pursue 
the same financial policy. It is urged, further, that since the price 
of bonds and stocks in the market is a factor of many diverse in- 
fluences it is not possible for a governmental body to indicate 
at a specified moment the exact amount which should be realized 
by the issuers of a given class of security for what they offer to 
the investor. 


Secretary McVeagh of the Treasury Department has proposed 
to Congress important financial legislation which indicates the gen- 
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eral line of policy he is following in his administration of the 
Treasury. Conspicuous in his proposals are the bills to allow the 
issue of gold certificates against gold bullion and foreign coin (H. 
R. 31,857), to allow the receipt by the government of certified 
checks on national and state banks in liquidation of customs and 
internal revenue duties (H.R. 30,570), and to allow the issue of 
$100,000,000 of Panama bonds without the circulation privilege 
(H.R. 32,218). The Panama bond bill indicates the beginning of a 
policy of issuing bonds on a pure investment basis and without the 
privilege of use as security behind national bank-notes. This also 
signifies that further issues of bonds by the government will not 
operate to depress the price of the $730,000,000 of 2’s already on 
the market—an issue which is now confessedly very heavy and likely 
at any time to sink below par. The gold-certificate measure is in- 
tended to save expense at the mints and to allow the easy furnishing 
of gold bars for export upon the presentation of certificates. The 
certified check bill has long been demanded by the commercial com- 
munity on the ground that present conditions as to government pay- 
ments are archaic. Today it is necessary for importers to have 
actual coin carted to the sub-treasury before they can draw upon 
their banks and liquidate their duties by means of a check. The use 
of a certified check amply protects the government, and at the same 
time it is a beginning of a treasury policy which may be expected 
ultimately to eliminate the sub-treasury system. Tending in this 
same direction is the further measure proposed by Secretary 
McVeagh (House doc. 1,356, 61st Cong., 30 sess.) in which it is 
sought to relieve the Secretary from the present obsolete require- 
ments of the sinking-fund legislation and to substitute for them the 
power to use any surplus moneys in the Treasury for the purchase 
of outstanding bonds. 
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Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe. By Lee K. FRANKEL AND Mites M. 
Dawson, with the co-operation of Louis I. Dustin. New York: Chari- 
ties Publication Committee, 1910. 8vo, pp. 477. $2.70 postpaid. 

John Graham Brooks’s Compulsory Insurance in Germany (1893) fairly 
opened the campaign for social insurance in this country, but his book was 
undeservedly neglected except by students. W. F. Willoughby’s Workingmen’s 
Insurance (1898) presented a systematic and critical view of the various 
systems of Europe and the pioneer private schemes of the United States. 
At the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 the German government made an attractive 
display which awakened increased interest. Now we have a clear, strong, and 
readable account in one volume of the European methods and proposed reforms 
under consideration, with a useful bibliography and excellent index. 

Without comparing tables and analyses with the sources line by line, it 
would be impossible at first hand to affirm or deny entire accuracy of details; 
but the names of the authors give assurance that we can follow their state- 
ment of facts without danger of being seriously misled. Mr. Frankel has 
had wide experience in the administration of relief and Mr. Dawson is a 
professional actuary of high standing. 

Six chapters (pp. 1-144) are devoted to insurance against industrial acci- 
dents. The starting-point for Americans is the position already definitely 
abandoned in Europe, the legal liability of employers for negligence in case 
of injuries in the course of the trade. The practical evils which lead to a 
search for better methods are analyzed. As employers have been compelled, 
in order to escape bankruptcy, to insure in liability companies, this device 
is subjected to criticism. The mutual insurance associations of employers for 
covering the risks of trade and government departments are the alternatives 
described. An account is given of the present organizations of Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, and statistical tables of the insured are supplied. Cost 
and expenditures are printed. The business man will require somewhat more 
information about the methods of calculating the rates to be paid according 
to hazard in various industries, and Mr. Dawson is to furnish additional data 
on this subject for the Bureau of Labor, data very important for our Ameri- 
can discussions and difficult to secure. The authors of our volume are wise 
in pointing out how the prevention of accidents and disease forms an inte- 
gral part of every complete system of insurance. A comparison of the several 
plans from the standpoint of economy, adequacy of compensation, and pre- 
vention of injuries brings out the best features of each method. 

Four chapters are devoted to a discussion of sickness, funeral, and mater- 
nity insurance (pp. 147-277) and their historical development from local and 
precarious clubs up to the complete systems of legally obligatory insurance 
under whose ample shield the families of an empire are protected from the 
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arrows of fortune. This exposition is particularly instructive for manu- 
facturers and managers of corporations who are seeking some satisfactory way 
out of our chaotic and intolerable situation. 

The division which describes the systems of insurance against invalidity 
and old age includes four chapters (pp. 281-364). This will be very instructive 
for the corporations which have already established schemes for their em- 
ployees as an incentive to faithful and prolonged service. The weakness of 
our private schemes is made apparent in contrast with the national systems 
of Europe, especially of Germany. We can read in this account of development 
in the Old World chapters of our future history; we are certain to move 
forward to a plan which will protect the old age of all workmen, no matter 
who have been their employers. 

The fragmentary and experimental attempts at unemployment insurance 
here analyzed are thus far discouraging (pp. 367-91); but failures are the 
price paid for coming success. The necessity for filling this gap in the series 
of measures is recognized by all students of the subject, and here again 
emphasis is laid on connecting prevention with insurance. 

The reform projects now before the European governments uniformly 
indicate improvement, extension, and completeness, never retrogression. Criti- 
cism is always constructive, never an indication of want of faith in the prin- 
ciple. The Congress at Rome in 1908 accepted conclusions which give promise 
of harmonious action throughout the world; the most inveterate advocates of 
voluntary insurance in Italy and France confessed that legal compulsion is 
necessary to make it just and effective, while the advocates of compulsion were 
willing to concede various forms of administration under proper government 
supervision and control and all favored extending the advantages of the system 
to employees of higher incomes on a voluntary basis. 

The reforms proposed in Germany relate to simplification of administration 
under a single imperial insurance department, the elimination of certain 
local sickness associations which have been found defective, the limitation of 
appeal in petty cases not involving an interpretation of law, an extension of 
sickness insurance to new classes of employees and small employers, a more 
equal division of payments and representation in the directing committees, and 
the insurance of widows and orphans under a new provision of law. The reforms 
proposed in Austria are similar in tendency. 

The bill for a new law in Switzerland has some features worthy of 
study in the United States. The details must be studied in the volume under 
review, as no citation of selections would do justice to the argument. 

CuarLes RicHMOND HENDERSON 

Tue UNIvERSIty oF CHICAGO 
Histoire des doctrines économiques, depuis les Physiocrates jusqu’ a@ nos jours. 

Par CHarLes Giwe et Cuartes Rist. Paris: L. Larose & L. Tenin, 

1909. Pp. xix+766. 

It was to be expected that a work on the history of economic doctrines 
prepared by Professor Charles Gide or under his direction would be characterized 
by many excellences to which workers in the same field in other countries could 
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hardly hope to attain. The teaching of the history of economics is given a 
far more important place in the French universities than in those of other 
countries; and this will explain a certain superiority of technique in this kind 
of work. But further than this, the French mind seems peculiarly adapted to 
deal fairly with a body of thought in which the findings of fact and the 
judgments thereon have been too frequently determined by emotions and preju- 
dices and dogmas. Our authors have found something of value in practically 
every important trend of thought from the time of the Physiocrats to our 
own day. And this they have succeeded in doing, not through the vulgar 
method of excluding the bad doctrine and overemphasizing the good, but through 
a study sufficiently painstaking and sympathetic to disclose the essentials of 
each writer’s system. The impression left upon the reader is that of a steady 
progress in the direction of sanity and clearness of thought, a progress ham- 
pered by error, it is true, but all the more significant because of the errors 
overcome. In the opinion of the reviewer this is not only the fairest book 
in its field, but the most readable and instructive as well. 

Since the book was written for the use of French students, closer attention 
is naturally given to French authors than their relative importance would 
justify. The various communistic and socialistic schools also receive what 
seems to the reviewer an unduly large allotment of space. The English classical 
school is given ample space; and one cannot complain of a slighting of the 
German historical school. The mathematical and psychological schools are dis- 
posed of in a very few pages. The account given is, however, sympathetic, and, 
on the whole, fair. And this is more than might have been expected, in view of 
the fact that until very recently there was not a book in France, not a lecture 
course, whether within the universities or without, in which the newer doctrines 
were taught, or even criticized (p. 615). American economists are, for the most 
part, ignored. This, the authors are careful to explain, does not imply a 
judgment of intrinsic unimportance; it was necessary to draw the line some- 
where, if the book were to be kept within a reasonable bulk. Slight as the 
study given to the American economists is, it suffices to produce one discovery 
that should interest us. The subtleties in which our economic journals revel 
are to be explained, no doubt, as a reaction from our too materialistic environ- 
ment (p. 614). 

American critics of the marginal utility doctrines will find on p. 615 a simile 
which should delight them. The marginal utility system, developed as it has 
been from the most insignificant facts of daily life, is compared to the 
Djinn of the Arabian nights, issuing from a vase where he had been imprisoned 
for a thousand years, and growing until he reaches the skies. “But this Djinn 
was only a mist; and it remains to discover whether these grandoise hedonistic 
theories do not resemble the Djinn in this respect also.” Professor Gide’s 
conclusion, though cautiously expressed, appears to be that they do. He ad- 
vances none of the frivolous objections that have characterized the recent 
value controversy in every country; he merely challenges the marginal utility 
theorists to show what they have discovered that we did not already know. 
All that they have is a new method of exposition; their fundamental premises 
are practically those of the classical school—free competition, including the 
uniformity of prices, the fluidity “of capital, the homogeneity of labor; the 
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homo economicus, laissez faire. What new knowledge can be evolved from 
these premises? The marginal utility thecrists can afford to accept the challenge. 
In order to give their reasoning a mathematical or quasi-mathematical form, 
they have been compelled to transform the tacit assumptions of the classical 
economists into explicit ones. When a marginal utility theorist assumes, for 
the purposes of theoretical construction, that capital and labor are absolutely 
fluid, his critics, seeing at a glance the significance of the assumption, recoil 
from its consequences. The same assumption had been made ever since the 
time of Ricardo, not only in the theories of value and distribution, ‘but also 
in those theories having an immediate practical bearing, such as the theory of 
international trade and the theory of the incidence of taxation, but so long 
as the premises were undefined, the significance of their failure to give adequate 
expression to the facts of life was not appreciated. The mathematical and the 
psychological schools can at any rate claim a moderate share of the credit 
for impressing upon their adherents and their opponents as well the need of 
caution in the use of assumptions. 
Atvin S. JoHNSON 
Tue UNIverRSIty oF CHICAGO 


An American Transportation System. A criticism of the Past and the 
Present and a Plan for the Future. By Grorce A. RANKIN. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12mo, pp. xv+464. 

In this volume in the “Questions of the Day” series, Mr. Rankin has made 
a searching criticism of the past and present of our railway history and pro- 
poses a plan for the future. In many respects the book is unique. It is written 
in an unconventional style, which mingles with an abundance of fact and argu- 
mentation a wholesome strain of sarcastic humor that illuminates many of the 
most complicated railway problems and thus renders the book very readable. 
Throughout the treatment is simple and direct so that the layman should have 
no difficulty in understanding the argument. 

The book is unique also in that the author has dispensed with the usual 
chapters and chapter headings and in their place has substituted three main 
divisions or parts, each of which is subdivided into a large number of topics 
and sub-topics. The organization of the book is open to criticism. In the first 
place, the titles given in the table of contents are not always a fair indication 
of the subject-matter discussed, as for instance, Part III which contains the 
proposal for the future is entitled “A Suggested Constitutional Amendment.” 
Then, too, the same subject-matter is treated in different parts of the book, 
which could not be detected without reading the entire volume. 

In Part I “The Wrongs in Our Transportation System” are examined and 
three tests are applied, namely, safety, adequacy, and economy. While compara- 
tive railway accident statistics (again treated in Part II) and the loss to the 
country from inadequate transportation facilities are considered, the principal 
emphasis is placed on the question of economy of the railway system, whith is 
examined from various points of view, but particularly from the point of view of 
the financial operations of the roads. The author sets forth by careful examination 
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of the best available statistics the financial manipulations that have characterized 
railway finance. He shows how unstable and dishonest securities have been 
thrust upon an unsuspecting public; how the railway debt has been enormously 
increased without a corresponding increase iri transportation facilities. For 
instance, “If we had acquired our 27,000 miles of road in the period from 
1900-6, as economically as we acquired our 40,000 miles in the period 1890-1900, 
this country would have been burdened with $1,700,000,000 less railway ‘stocks 
and bonds,’ for which it received nothing; with $2,050,000,000 less railway 
‘stocks, bonds, and miscellaneous liabilities’ for which it received nothing; or 
with $3,510,000,000 less gross railway liabilities for which it received nothing” 
(pp. 69-70). 

Part II deals with the “Legislative Attempts to Correct the Wrongs in Our 
Transportation System.” Here the author calls attention to the failure of 
legislative interference, which he explains on the ground that the interference 
has been directed in the wrong way. The country has been so completely 
engrossed with the ideal of individualism that it has lost sight of the destructive 
influence of corporate irresponsibility. The laws—true to the ideal—have been 
framed to enforce competition with the view of keeping down rates—the 
belief being that low rates were fair rates. The result has been to stimulate 
a disregard of law and to foster financial operations that have fastened a per- 
manent burden upon the whole country. 

Part III contains Mr. Rankin’s proposed remedy. The plan would first of 
all necessitate a constitutional amendment which would not only legalize rail- 
way combinations but give the federal government control over intrastate 
transportation. One monster corporation should then be formed which should 
control both water and rail transportation facilities. This corporation should 
operate the whole unified system subject to the control of a court having original, 
exclusive, and final jurisdiction. A reasonable return on a fair investment of 
capital should be insured by the government, which should allow such rates to 
be charged as would yield the return. The determination of a fair return 
should be left to the people and should be incorporated in the amendment, as 
for instance, 5 per cent. Further administration would then be directed by the 
Court, which would hold the directors responsible just as it would trustees of 
an estate. 

Mr. Rankin argues in favor of a uniform rate, i.e., a uniform charge for like 
commodities carried equal distances in any part of the country. 

The point of view running through the book is that railways are a monopoly 
in fact and should be recognized as such in law. They should be made to serve 
the whole nation on the most equitable basis that can be devised. The book 
shows familiarity with the facts of railway history and operation and because 
of the simplicity of the treatment it should be of great service to those un- 
familiar with railway questions. Mr. Rankin’s criticism of railway history and 
operation shows a comprehensive grasp of transportation problems and their 
economic effects. He seems to the writer unnecessarily panicky in his criticism 
of governmental control through an expert commission. Given the authority 
and the men, it is difficult to see the superiority of a court over a commission. 
Certainly on the grounds of expediency little can be said for the proposal on 
account of the legal obstacles in the way of its realization. Yet Mr. Rankin is 
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to be complimented on the boldness of his stand, which, if realized, would 
simplify many legal difficulties in our dual form of government and eliminate 
the sphere of irresponsibility which now exists between state and federal gov- 
ernments by subordinating the former to the latter in law as it has been done 
in fact, especially in such questions as transportation. F. S. Dersier 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Transportation in Europe. By Locan G. McPHerson. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. 285. $1.50. 

As traffic expert for the National Waterways Commission the author spent 
six months abroad in a study of European transportation conditions. The 
various consulates of Europe had been asked by the commission to prepare 
extensive reports upon the means of transport in their respective districts, 
and Mr. McPherson has accordingly had access to complete and up-to-date 
information on the subject in hand. The book contains a large amount of 
valuable data not found in any other volume on European transportation. In 
view of the widespread interest in water transportation at present the, volume 
is unusually timely, a considerable portion of the work being given to a dis- 
cussion of the relation of waterways to railways. In general the author 
concludes that the traffic on the waterways has been maintained only by 
means of enormous government subsidies; that in the absence of such aid 
they would have been wholly unable to compete with the railways even for 
trafic of a bulky nature. 

The data bearing on the methods of making up rate schedules by the 
various governments are useful for the light they throw upon the practicability 
of the “cost of service’ theory of rate making. Government rates seem to be 
the result of as great a complex of conditions as are those made by privately 
conducted railways. Railway rates in Europe are shown to be considerably 
higher than they are in the United States. 

The material presented has not always been handied to the best advan- 
tage and there are some inaccuracies of statement. The discussion of water- 
ways is spread over two chapters, i and ix. Chap. i is entitled “Land Roads 
and Interior Waterways,” but it is almost entirely devoted to a statement of 
the expenditures that have been made by the various countries in developing 
their water routes, and there appears to be little connection between land 
roads and the waterways. Comparisons are made in this chapter between 
European water rates and American rail rates. Chap. ix is devoted to “Inland 
Waterways and Railways.’ There is much repetition here that might easily 
have been avoided. The method employed results in some confusion in the 
mind of the reader, and tends to weaken the force of the presentation. As to 
the nature of the inaccuracies, the author locates Hamburg in southern Ger- 
many, and attributes the “abonnement” system of passenger tickets to Bel- 
gium alone, whereas Switzerland has long possessed such a scheme. While 
such mistakes undoubtedly mar the work they may be said in this case not 
to be of sufficient importance to invalidate any of the conclusions which the 
author has reached. H. G. Movutton 
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Unemployment and Trade Unions. By Cyrm Jackson. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. xiii+92. 

In this study Mr. Jackson presents a plan for the immediate relief of 
the unemployed in Great Britain derived from his many years of investigation 
while a member of the Poor Law Commission and other similar bodies. 
State relief works and state labor exchanges having failed, he advocates gov- 
ernmental co-operation with trade union exchanges and the granting of sub- 
sidies for the aid and extension of union unemployment insurance. By per- 
suasion and example the state should obtain from employers a more general 
distribution of work in times of depression. Finally, by prohibition of work 
for those under fifteen, by continuation schools, and by two years of military 
training boys should be prevented from entering unskilled trades. Since the 
author admits (p. 86) that co-operation with trade unions is impossible 
if these organizations continue their political activity this part of his plan 
has, under present conditions, little practical value. The need of better labor 
exchanges and the value of continuation schools are, however, made quite ap- 
parent by the citation of many concrete cases and the discussion of these 
two subjects is easily the most instructive part of the book. 


The History of the Telephone. By Hersert N. Casson. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. viit315. $1.50 net. 

Instead of being “The History of the Telephone” this bock is really a 
history of the Bell Telephone and of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The author has given a very readable and interesting account of 
the invention of the telephone by Mr. Bell, his troubles in getting his inven- 
tion introduced for practical purposes, and the formation and consequent history 
of the “Bell Company.” He has even attempted to forecast the future of 
the telephone industry. But he has failed to give the “Independents” the 
credit to which they are entitled for their aid in the rapid development of 
the telephone industry since 1895, both by inventions and the actual building 
of lines. 


Great Cities in America. By Detos F. Witcox, Px#.D. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1910. 12mo, pp. vit426. $1.25 net. 

The writer of this excellent treatment of the history, development, and prob- 
lems of a number of cities in the United States is deeply conscious of the immense 
importance of “the problem of the great cities.” “The city,” he says, “is at 
once the parent and child of every citizen.” How necessary it becomes, then, 
that the city should be brought to the highest possible degree of excellence! 

Dr. Wilcox considers six typical American cities: Washington—“the Capi- 
tal City; unique in having no municipal electorate’; New York—“the world’s 
metropolis of wealth and extravagance”; Chicago—the newest of the world’s 
great cities; Philadelphia—‘“the city of Brotherly Love,” “corrupt but con- 
tented”; St. Louis—‘the German-American city”; and Boston—“the city where 
the culture and conservatism of New England join hand in hand with munici- 
pal extravagance.” 
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Instead of following the customary method of discussing the government of 
America’s great cities by topics, the author has dealt with each city separately, 
devoting a chapter to its government and special needs. A short review of the 
city’s history and government is followed in each case by a study of the 
various phases of civic activity, and an able presentation of special municipal 
problems, arranged under separate headings, thus furnishing easy access for com- 
parative study. 

Dr. Wilcox concludes his book with the following significant statement: 
“The central and all-important problem of the great cities is the problem of the 
budget—how to spend-honestly, liberally, efficiently, and promptly for the pro- 
tection of life, health, and property and for the advancement of civilization— 
and how to levy for these expenditures upon the advantage fund created by the 
community life in such a manner that taxation shall not breed inequality, 
injustice, and civic disloyalty.” 


Historical Origins of Imperial Federation. By E. Arma Smittuig, M.A. 
Montreal: Mitchell & Wilson, 1910. 4to, pp. 61. 


The author has made a comparative historical and political study of the 
schemes advanced between 1754 and 1867, looking to a reconstruction of 
the relation between Great Britain and her colonies. After a brief introductory 
reference to several proposals prior to the Albany plan of union in 1754, 
she has outlined the various schemes, classifying them in periods of chrono- 
logical sequence. From 1754 to the American Revolution a number of pro- 
posals were made by writers and politicians on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Between 1774 and 1824, the schemes were almost entirely Canadian in origin. 
The third period commences about 1824, and ends with Lord Durham’s re- 
port of 1836, in which he suggested the legislative union not only of the 
two Canadas, but of .all the provinces in British North America. Subse- 
quent to this we find a number of proposals from various sources, leading up 
to confederation in 1867. A short bibliography of the subject is appended. 
The study shows unusual merit, careful research, and excellent composition. 
Unfortunately, however, space limitations have confined the author to a purely 
historical outline of a series of proposals, and have restrained her from a 
consideration of the economic and other forces underlying the general move- 
ment toward imperial federation. The British North America Act of 1867 was 
only a step in the attainment of an ideal toward which the British Empire is 
consciously moving. The author has here the basis for a valuable his- 
torical and political work, and it is to be hoped she will bring her study to 
date, enlarge it, and as far as possible relate the general movement to the 
varying social and economic conditions. 








